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FILL A GAP IN YOUR LIBRARY 
With These Two Important Art Books 


Painters and Sculptors of Modern America 


With an introduction by Monroe Wheeler. 


Twenty-eight of the famous American Artist Stories that have appeared in the MAGAZINE OF ART—written by the artists 
themselves and illustrated by their works. 


JOHN FLANNAGAN tells you what he thinks about sculpture: ‘‘Often there is an occult attraction in the very shape of a rock as sheer 
abstract form. It fascinates with a queer atavistic nostalgia, as either a remote memory or a stirring impulse from the depth of the un- 
conscious. . . . To the hand of the sculptor, there exists an image within every rock. The creative act of realization merely frees it.’’ 


JULIAN LEVI describes his love of the sea, ‘‘or rather those regions adjacent to the sea—beaches, dunes, coasts. . . . I certainly do 
not know why, but I am stirred by certain geometrical relationships, certain rectangular forms and arabesques out of which grow par- 
ticular harmonies and rhythms. Whether on Cape Cod or along the Harlem River I somehow contrive to find the exact set of lines and 


contours which this inner appetite demands.”’ 


WARD LOCKWOOD says that in addition to his teachers he has been influenced by the “‘kindly, roguish vision of John Marin, by 
the Southwest Indian, by the Philharmonic Orchestra, and the spectacle of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe with Nijinsky.”’ 


Andsoon .. . in their own words here are the stories of Peter Hurd, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, William Zorach, Heinz Warneke, Morris Kantor 
and twenty more American painters and sculptors. 


Your library will probably tell you what the critics think of these American artists. Here, for the first time in book form, 
you will find out what they think of themselves. A handsome volume, worthy of its contents—9'4 by 12% inches, 160 
pages, 118 illustrations (three in color). Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $5.00. 


The Enjoyment of Art in America 


Edited by Regina Schoolman and Charles E. Slatkin. Introduction by George Harold Edgell, Director, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


A mighty volume of 792 pages and 739 illustrations (the majority 6 by 8 inches or larger) with many uses in addition 
to being a feast for your eyes and for the eyes of your children: 


DO YOU KNOW where in American public collections you can find the best artistic expression of our Chinese allies? Here are 49 
plates of paintings, porcelains, and bronzes in museums from Honolulu to Boston to Toronto. Here also is a 24-page, interpretative 
discussion of 4000 years of Chinese art, with dates and periods if you are really interested. 


DO YOU KNOW howrich America actually is in European masterpieces—those of the great 16th century Flemish painter Breughel, 
for example? Only about 35 of his pictures are known to exist. Three of these are in America: in Detroit, New York, and Philadelphia. 
Here you will find each handsomely illustrated, as well as the whole rich pageant of the European Renaissance. 


DO YOU KNOW as much as you would like to know about our American old masters—who they are, what do their paintings look 
like, and where you can find them? Ten pages of illustrations. Or about contemporary art in the U. $. and Canada? Twenty pages. 
Or American art before Columbus—or the arts of ancient Egypt, India, Greece and Rome? All this is here too, plus a pictorial and written 
record of the revolution in art begun by Paul Cézanne in the 1880's. 


Here is exciting proof that the history of art can not only be written in America; it can also be illustrated from American 
public collections. Completely indexed, with just the right amount of text, this nine-pound book will solidly fill a con- 
spicuous gap in your library. J.B. Lippincott Co. $10.00. 


On sale at all book stores. Members of The American Federation of Arts will save on orders placed through the Members 
Book Sales Service, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MANNY FARBER, our staff writer, was assigned to 
review the Artists for Victory Exhibition because 
we knew he would have time to look long and 
thoughtfully before beginning to write. We thank 
the Metropolitan for allowing him to start his 
work hard on the heels of the selection jury, and 
we can personally assure our readers that before 
praising or dismissing a painting with a phrase 
Mr. Farber has thought about it for a chapter. 


HOWARD DEVREE, art critic for the NEW YORK 
‘TIMES, has written many reviews for us in the 
past and we hope will continue to write them in 
the future. 


GEOFFREY BAKER has written on architecture for 
the MAGAZINE and for the NEW YoRK TIMEs. Con- 
necticut commuter to New York, he sought out 
a rural school for his children because he liked 
its unpretentious simplicity, only to have it be- 
come highly fashionable as a “Little Red School 
House.” He feels rather strongly about schools. 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, well-known painter, has 
served as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Federation of Arts, and has as- 
sembled for it several traveling exhibitions such 
as the one he describes in this issue. 


FREDERIC TAUBES, Austrian-born, New York 
painter, writes regularly for THE AMERICAN 
ARTIST and is the author of “The Technique of 
Oil Painting” and “You Don’t Know What You 
Like,” published by Dodd Mead. 
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RAPHAEL SOYER, Window Shoppers, oil, 24 x 36. New York shop girls infused with a delicate winsomeness 


Y MANNY FARBER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Due to the press of time and the vast scope 
of the Artists for Victory exhibition, we have asked Mr. Farber 
to confine his attention to oil paintings in the present review. 
The sculpture, water colors, and prints will receive notice in a 
later issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


THE IMPORTANT FACT in the “Artists for Victory, Inc.” 
exhibition at the Metropolitan is that an open competition was 
presented to American artists with prizes totalling fifty-two 
thousand dollars. This means the Metropolitan didn’t discrimi- 
mate as to the race, creed or position of the competitors — 
anything, that is, could be painted by anybody, any way. No 
one was there to say what would be accepted, aside from good 
art, or what wouldn't, aside from bad. This is our dignity: what 
we fight for. This exhibition reaffirms our belief that it is worth 
fighting a war so that the individual may continue to express 
himself without fear, and that we value his freedom so preciously 
we will exhibit, in the midst of war, the product of his expres- 
sion. Its size (no exhibition anywhere in the last decade has had 
the scope of this one) emphasizes the fact that at no other time 
was the dignity of the individual more important, more to be 
desired, and more possible to achieve than today. This exhibi- 
tion’s dynamic statement of democratic principle is most impor- 
tant, next is the prize money, as a further proof of the value set 
on artistic expression. 

It is an extremely entertaining exhibition. Any show would 
be when four hundred separate individuals are allowed to speak 
at the same time. Whatever their intrinsic merit, a lot of people 
are present. There is Maurice Sterne’s intellectual sophistication 
interpreting the kneeling prayer of Mexicans in a Mexican 
church, the cold-cream parody of Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro by 
John Carroll, the ebullience of Waldo Peirce with the apple 
pickers in Maine, the mosaic Descent from the Cross by Abraham 
Rattner, the starved condition of Raphael Soyer’s New York 
shop girls in print dresses and high heels, not far on the wall 
from the rich, contented nude by Eugene Speicher. 

The jury for the show picked as many of the best paintings 
out of the eight thousand submitted as any jury could. They 
undoubtedly, from the standpoint of quality, selected too many, 
by at least a hundred. 

If there isn’t one significant painting in the group of oils 
—these are only 468 paintings in the world and its history, 
and it isn’t the first mammoth exhibit without an important 
painting. Merely for the record: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Horace 
Pippin, Walter Houméere, John Marin, Georgia O’Keeffe, Arthur 
Dove, Walt Kuhn, Karl Knaths and some others of their distine- 
tion are not represented. Finally, and the real tragedy of this 
show, the painters present are not always present with their 
best, or even close to it; this is incomprehensible, if only from 
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RTISTS FOR VICTORY 


ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART OPENS GREAT EXHIBITION 


OR AMERICAN ARTISTS: 532 PAINTINGS, 305 SCULPTURES, 
901 PRINTS—DECEMBER 7- FEBRUARY 22 


THE WINNERS 


PAINTINGS 
FIRST MEDAL — FOR THE BEST PAINTING IN THE EXHIBITION 


ALBRIGHT, IVAN LE LORRAINE, Warrenville, Illinois, That Which I Should Have 
Done, I Did Not Do 


FIRST PRIZE — $3,500 

CURRY, JOHN STEUART, Madison, Wisconsin, Wisconsin Landscape 
SECOND PRIZES — $3,000 EACH 

BLUME, PETER, Gaylordsville, Connecticut, South of Scranton 

LEVINE, JACK, Fort Oglethorpe. Georgia, String Quartette 
THIRD PRIZES — $2.500 EACH 

BOUCHE, Louis, New York. N. Y.. Ten Cents a Ride 

FEININGER, LYONEL, New York, N. Y., The Church 


FOURTH PRIZES — $2,000 
ATHERTON, JOHN, Ridgefield, 
Landscape 
HARTLEY, MARSDEN, New York, N. Y., Lobster Fishermen 
FIFTH PRIZES — $1,000 EACH 
BOHROD, AARON, Carbondale, [linois, Reflections on a Shop Window 
BREININ, RAYMOND, Chicago, Illinois. The Night 
HOWARD, CHARLES, San Francisco, California, Prescience 
SIXTH PRIZES — $500 EACH 
cook, HOwaRD N., Austin, Texas, Chama River, New Mexico 
EVERGOOD, PHILIP, Woodside, New York. Kalamazoo in Winter 
KLEINHOLZ, FRANK, New York, N. Y.. Back Street 
LAWRENCE, yAcoB, New York, N. Y.. Pool Parlor water color 
= , KuRT, Bronxville, New York, Midtown Manhattan 
>ENCER, NILES. New York, N. Y., Waterfront Mill 
TOBEY, MARK, Seattle, Washington, Broadway water color 


SECOND MEDAL 


COX, JOHN ROGERS, Terre Haute, Indiana, Grey and Gold 


SCULPTURE 


Connecticut, The Black Horse — Imaginative 


water color 


FIRST PRIZE — $5,000 


DE CREEFT, JosE, New York, N. Y., Maternity 


SECOND PRIZES — $3,000 EACH 
Gross, cHAIM, New York, N. Y., Lillian Lettzel 
RoBus, HUGO. New York, N. Y.. Woman Combing Her Hair 


THIRD PRIZES — $2,500 EACH 


BATES, GLADYS EDGERLY, Mystic, Connecticut, Morning 
KREIS, HENRY, Essex, Connecticut, Jndian Summer 


FOURTH PRIZES — $2,000 EACH 
CALDER, ALEXANDER, Roxbury, Connecticut, Mobile 
LAMONT, FRANCES KENT, New York, N. Y., Gallic Cock 
FIFTH PRIZES — $1,000 EACH 
BEN-SHMUEL, AHRON, Reigelsville, Pennsylvania, Job 
FERBER, HERBERT, New York. N. Y., To Fight Again 
TURNBULL, GRACE H., Baltimore, Maryland, Python of India 
SIXTH PRIZES — $500 
BARTHE, RICHMOND, New York, N. Y., Boxer 
GERSHOY, EUGENIE, New York, N. Y., The Equestrienne 
SWALLOW, W. w., Allentown, Pennsylvania, As the Earth Sings - 
Dutch Family 
WALTERS, CARL, Woodstock, N. Y., Cat in Tall Grass 


PRINTS 


- Pennsylvania 


FIRST PRIZE — $500 


SLoaNn, youn, New York, N. Y.. Fifth Avenue in 1909 (etching) 


SECOND PRIZES — $250 EACH 
GROPPER, WILLIAM, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., The Speaker (lithograph) 
WEGENROTH, stow, New York, N. Y., Meetinghouse (lithograph) 


THIRD PRIZES — $200 EACH 


ALBEE, GRACE A., Hellertown, Pennsylvania, Junked (wood engraving) 
PYTLAK, LEONARD, New York, N. Y., Night Skaters (silk screen) 


FOURTH PRIZES — $100 EACH 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE, Colorado Springs, Colorado, Old Silver (lithograph) 

CHAPIN, FRANCIS, Chicago, Illinois, Duluth Ferry (lithograph) 

CRAWFORD, RALSTON, Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, Overseas Highway 
(color lithograph) 

GAG, WANDA, Milford, New Jersey, Lamplight (lithograph) 

KOPMAN, BENJAMIN, Far Rockaway, New York, Portrait of a Woman (litho- 
graph) 

KUPFERMAN, LAWRENCE, Boston, Massachusetts, Monument of an Era (drypoint) 


THE JURY OF AWARDS 


ALFRED H. BARR, JR., Director, Museum of Modern Art, New York 

MRS. JULIANA FORCE, Director, Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York 

HENRI G. MARCEAU, Assistant Director, Philadelphia Museum of Art 

A. HYATT MAyorR, Associate Curator of Prints, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 

DANIEL CATTON RICH, Director, Art Institute of Chicago 

CHARLES H. SAWYER, Director, Worcester Art Museum 

HARRY B. WEHLE, Curator of Paintings, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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the standpoint of the prize money. Max Weber has three picture 
on exhibition at the Rosenberg Galley which are vastly superio 
to the one here. Elsewhere in New York, I can find a bette 
painting than the ones sent by Marsden Hartley, Nicola 
Cikovsky, Stuart Davis, Fletcher Martin, Maurice Sterne, Henr 
McFee, Franklin Watkins, Bernard Karfiol and on, almost dow 
the line. I mention the following as being better in my opinio 
than most, but not necessarily the best in painting. 

Ivan Albright’s That Which I Should Have Done I Did Not De 
is a strange juxtaposition of good painting and an obsession wit 
reproducing the exact surface of objects. There, on the life-size 
mortuary door with its bouquet of roses, is every fingerprin 
nail hole, flake of paint — this is no mild obsession. It is i 
portant to mention his concessions to reproduction, because the 
can, and actually do, mar the lyricism of his painting, which i 
almost completely a matter of poetically moving line. The line 
I refer to are the main ones of his design: the contours of th 
door and of the main forms, the bouquet, the medallion decora 
tions in the woodwork of the door, not the scratches, wrinkle 
flesh nor the embroidery of the handkerchief. Besides its linea 
vitality the picture is designed well within the canvas space an 
to its edges. The painting is very well thought through, if onl 


Lert; JULIAN LEVI, Last of the Lighthouse, oil, 24 x 36 inches 
Sincerity in its completion of the design and consistent delicac 


BELOW: NICOLAI CIKOVSKY, Midsummer, oil 25 x 30. An exampl 
of emotionally felt color matched to the idea—rare in the exhibi 


in line. Albright’s color is mediocre and gets him into trouble; 
it doesn’t express anything, except to state stolidly that these 
flowers are red, their leaves green and the shadow of the door 
gaseous. 

In Julian Levi's Last of the Lighthouse nothing is pointed up. 
The painting is pretty nearly a monotone —a cold, gray day 
at the beach with derelict people in a hazy mood. Your eye is 
apt to slide effortlessly across the surface, as over a Flannagan 
sculpture, without noticing that its day-dreaming effect is got 
weakly, but completely, throughout its design. This is mostly 
the result of the fine feeling for spatial color and line, which 
pulls all but the sky into the idea. Both the color and line 
tend toward illustration, yet his sensibility just rescues them — 


the spirit of lazy remembering overtakes illustration. The paint- 
ing indicates sincerity in its completion of the design, and in its 
consistent delicacy. The evenness, however, works something of 
a hardship on the spectator. 

Frank Mechau’s hard-surfaced painting of wild horses in 
Colorado has the unrelaxed strength of a bas relief with the 
necessary color to make an exciting work. It has an intentional 
dry hardness in its color and in the conception of the stylized 
horses that gives it a consistent violence — the only deviation 
from bareness is in the varying size and nature of the horses 
and in the somewhat too sudden curving back of their flight at 
the right side of the picture. The individuality of the picture is 
in the forms themselves and their juxtaposition: the whole flight 
is not contained too well in the space of the painting and seems 
to be a part of a continuing mural narrative. It has still primi- 
tive finality and power. 

It may strike you as messy, yet the Max Weber Quartet has its 
quality. There is a musical poise in the position of the bodies, 
and elsewhere there is a deftness in the realization of an action 
just completed or in the process of being so. Strangely, the fault 
is with this great colorist’s color, which for once does not attain 
the emotional height he wants nor does it assume much value 
decoratively. The figures have an individuality achieved inter- 
pretatively rather than photographically, though not organized 
too well within the frame. 

Niles Spencer designs the face of our industrial city for its 
structural power and drab ugliness. He gets a strong rhythm 
from the interplay of line and pattern and a dryness almost 
beyond belief with his cardboard color. 

Lockwood’s wooden-like landscape has a similar austerity and 
bleakness, with the color in this case tending towards photog- 
raphy. There are too few values and too many hues in Mangra- 
vite’s Recollections, but it swirls delicately with great elegance 
of line. 

There is little to choose between any of ten or fifteen paintings 
that could well be mentioned. I choose the ones I do, at least the 
following ones, because they are less well known painters, or 
younger. Coleman Berg’s marble-topped bureau against a rather 
negligible grape-colored wall is strong architecturally, coldly 
lacking in emotion, but has significance. The painting has a 
noteworthy simplicity; the line draws every part of the canvas 
into the design as well as being in itself direct. The picture offers 
little that is original, yet it promises that given more emotional 
freedom this artist will be able to incorporate his expression 
in a strong statement. The work is neither soft nor lazy, and 
that’s rare in this exhibit. Darrel Austin’s Balancing Lady is 
just that and much too slight for it; it hardly gets over, though 
there are some humorous, almost tricky, effects, got by barely 
touching up an ink-like forest glade with wraith-like women, 
mainly the one balancing on a limb in the center. The emotion 
in this painting is, I suppose, eerie, but certainly it is literary. 
There is nothing in the line or color to give you the idea, but it’s 


IVAN ALBRIGHT, That Which I Should Have Done I Did Not Do, 
oil, 36 x 93 inches. Illinois artist wins medal for best painting 
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FRANK MECHAU, Horses at Night, oil, 84 x 38%. The unrelaxed strength of a bas relief with necessary color to make it an exciting work 


MAX WEBER, The Quartet, oil, 25 x 30. Musical poise in position of the bodies and a deftness in realization of action just completed 
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FRANCIS CRISS, Rhapsody in Steel, oil 413, x 21% inches. A finely felt and amusing design without the tower on the left edge 


ABRAHAM RATTNER, Descent From the Cross, oil, 40 x 32 inches. Good intensity of color and structure in a promising young painter 


easy to see that it’s pitch dark in the center of a forest with but 
two ehosts and a watery bull alive. Raphael Soyer infuses his 
shop girls with a delicate winsomeness, and Raymond Breinin 
is apt to be equally sensitive, though more other-worldly (winged 
horses in the sky). This Breinin is not nearly so expressive as 
White House in the Museum of Modern Art’s American show 
last year. All the blotchy cloud effects in this painting make its 
expression more indefinite, not so poetic. There are some cood 
intensities of color and structure in John Heliker’s piled up 
boats and rocks and in Abraham Rattner’s Descent From the 
Cross. The Heliker is an over-indulgence of Cézanne’s “little 
sensation,” the small color breaks within local color to achieve 
solidity, and the break in value happens much too often and too 
widely within a small space to get anything but a terribly spotty 
effect. It has, however, a richness of feeling, and one wonders 
what would happen should he leave Cézanne in favor of John 
Heliker. 

I should like to mention some lesser things [ enjoyed, among 
them the American garrulousness in the drawing of Paul Burlin’s 
soda fountain, which has an emotional response to the collegiate 
American that is more apt to be seen in the other arts than it 
has been in painting; the amazingly slick white, scarlet and gray 
abstraction of Charles Howard is purely decorative, almost com- 
pletely divorced from human values, but definitely handsome. 
I liked the warmth in Menkes’ lady with a mandolin; some dry, 
ugly, American qualities in Elizabeth Terrell’s clapboard exte- 
rior with a woman and a yellow cat; the superficial but still 
happy New Orleans of Hermann Dyer’s Turk’s House. 

The trend in this American painting is still towards illustra- 
tion — a matter of composing reality within a square, as though 
mere objectivity and balance were ever a profound human expe- 
rience or pleasure. Balanced composition or arrangement hap- 
pens naturally because it is an instinct, yet in the majority of 
these paintings it is something to be prized, worked on labori- 
ously, as though it were of first importance. The artist is sup- 
posed to react emotionally to his environment, in color and 
line, that is, if his audience is ever to. But an emotionally felt 
color in this exhibit is rare. Watkins’ painting of Adam and 
Eve is melodramatic, almost grand operatic in nature but of 
extreme delicacy in color — light pastel. Schnakenberg’s bois- 
terous affair in Central Park with rowdy sailors and their girls 
is as conservative in color as modern men’s fashions. Marsh’s 
merry-go-round with a man grasping at a lush blond is inter- 
preted in cold brown and white. To this extent I am indebted 
to an artist like Cikovsky, who tries to match his idea with his 
color, to Howard, who, if he can’t do that at least makes it 
handsome. American painting has always been more expressive 
in line than in color, from Ryder through Eakins to Benton, 
but even this is so realistic as to be plodding in comparison 
with Daumier or Renoir. Then there is the way the artist 
applies paint to canvas, as personal as his handwriting. The 
majority of artists here seem to be seeking anonymity; in 
comparison the brushwork of Taubes, Peirce and Hirsch comes 
out startlingly. All of these elements are means by which paint- 
ers express themselves. Otherwise they are cameras. 

It is interesting how few of these painters were influenced 
by the war. (Though perhaps the hand of the selection jury may 
be felt here.) Out of 468 I think there are only three war pic- 
tures, yet nothing else is so constantly on our minds and in 
our feelings. It is as though American painters are so tied to 
copying scenes on tables, out the window, or on the model 
stand that they will have to see the war to paint it. But it is 
just such profound and close to terrifying emotions that 
Americans seem to be afraid to respond to. These people are 
artists: they are supposed to have gone beyond the strictures 


PAW E. 28-0 


HERMANN DYER, T'urk’s House, New Orleans, oil, 26 x 48 
inches. A lesser thing, perhaps, but still thoroughly enjoyable 


of our culture. Yet there seems to be a definite fear behind 
the pictures in this exhibit of saying something the spectator 
will have to look at silently and without even mental phrases, 
of exposing the emotions we do not talk of politely, of, in 
other words, being at all profound and personal. 

It is also interesting to see that the great contribution of 
the Benton, Curry, Wood school — the vital interest in the life 
around us rather than in the studio — seems to be no longer 
a source of inspiration to painters, with a few exceptions such 
as Soyer, Peirce and Hirsch. This exhibit is in fact notable for 
its canned subject matter — still-life and portrait. All of this 
comes down to a regretful absence of the essential function of 
painting, the thing that seems to be present in every kinder- 
garten painting class and rare after the fifth grade: the honest 
individual emotion put down forthrightly without too much 
regard to the weight of centuries of painting already done, 
and conventions already explored. 


NAT WERNER, Hot Lick — Duet, wood, 20 inches long. It conveys the desired saxophonous quality. An amusing and decorative piece 


THE WHITNEY ANNUAL 


BY HOWARD DEVREE 
THE WHITNEY ANNUAL, which 


paintings, sculpture and graphic art, seems to me first of all 


this year includes 
to be a complete vindication of the hand picked exhibition as 
against the juried — particularly the artist-juried — show. The 
Whitney Museum of American Art has never gone in for the 
jury system, but it has on many occasions allowed the artists 
represented to select their own work — partly, presumably, in 
the hope that the artist would submit of his own accord examples 
of his more challenging, experimental or controversial work. 
Such results have not always followed; artists, being human, 
have been prone to submit what they regarded as their more 
salable or expected work. 

Certainly the painting and drawing sections of the present 
annual are above the pretty high standard the Whitney usually 
achieves. The sculpture section —smaller, perforce, than in 
years when the media are alternated and sculpture and prints 
make up a whole exhibition — is rather weak. But the rest of 
the work brought together by Mrs. Force and Mr. More makes 
up as lively, vital and engaging an exhibition as could well be 
asked. Add to the selection of work by the museum the fact that 
the artists are invited, and chosen works are purchased outright 
without mumbo-jumboism of awards and prizes, and the Whit- 
ney set-up comes as near the desirable as the exhibition field 
seems yet to have approximated. 

With the exceptions of merely repetitive academism and 
frankly decorative work, the Whitney shows cover the contem- 
porary American field. It need not be assumed that the Whitney 


approves of everything it shows; it tries, rather, to present a 
picture of what is going on among the creative artists of the 
country so that a work of experimental nature by an obscure 
artist bobs up alongside a characteristic statement by someone 
whose style is thrice familiar. In the selection, moreover, the 
Whitney has a happy knack of mixing still-life, landscape and 
figure pieces, with abstraction and even with surrealism also 
represented. And the current annual — with the exception of the 
sculpture section — is one of the well rounded shows we have 
come to look for. 

Few of the inclusions are pieces that have been publicly dis- 
played before; and these, such as they are, well stand seeing 
again. There is Joseph Hirsch’s big and moving Together we 
Fight for the Right to Live, one of the few paintings that directly 
reflects the war. There is Ann Brockman’s powerful Lot’s Wife, 
a good example of the painting on religious themes which has 
become more prominent since about the time of the last Cor- 
coran biennial. One is hard put to it to tell whether the leaves- 
and-horns by Georgia O’Keeffe and the still-life by McFee are 
new, both being such characteristic formal bits of decoration. 

Strangely in between old and new is George Grosz’s 1 Woke up 
in the Night and Saw a House, which looks like a new version of 
the old Piece of My Life done in the new, so-called textural man- 
ner Grosz has developed. 

Characteristic enough are Marsden Hartley’s bony Granite by 
the Sea; Julien Binford’s Scythe Sharpener; John Edward Heli- 
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LOUIS BOUCHE, Gin Rummy, oil, 26 x 24 inches. It stems from 
such work as W. S. Mount’s in the main line of American genre 


GEORGE Grosz, | Woke up in the Night and Saw a House, oil, 261/4, x 
2014. A new version of the old Piece of my Life in his “textural” manner 


ker’s richly pigmented Rocks; Julian Levi's feeling portrait, 
Romany Marie; Esther Williams’ beautifully brushed figure 
piece The Striped Dress; Alexander Brook’s Amalia, in which 
the artist seems to have brushed away the dullness of the last 
year or two and risen to something like the appealing color and 
romantic caliber of earlier work; Doris Rosenthal’s Girl and 
Cat, one of her outstanding compositions in the modified Mexi- 
ican manner; Andree Ruellan’s Sixth Avenue, with its author’s 
thoroughly characteristic blend of taste, clean color and rather 
subtle lighting; and a handsome still-life on a Chinese motif, 
quite the best thing I have seen by Manfred Schwartz, whose 
style has sluffed off superficial resemblances to that of Weber 
and has become at once more personal, more sure and more 
rewarding in the last two years. 

In the main genre line of American painting and also thor- 
oughly representative of the respective artists are Reginald 
Marsh’s Special Term Part I, which I should like some time to 
see alongside Rouault’s Three Judges; Mervyn Jules’ Old Time 
Barber Shop, with its faintly nostalgic humor; and Louis 
Bouché’s Gin Rummy, which, strictly modern and original 
though it is, stems from such work as that of William 5S. Mount 
in the main line of American genre. Bouché seems to me to be 
one of our steadily growing and still underrated artists. 

There are disappointments, too — for example the hard and 
empty Hopper and the overwrought figure with still-life by 
Schnakenberg, both of whom have a much higher level of work 
to their credit than these pieces would indicate. 

The print section discloses especially striking lithographs by 
Adolph Dehn (a busy Circus), Caroline Drieux (the fantastic 
Dinner), and several others; “serigraphs,” decidedly successful 
by Mervyn Jules, Bernard Steffen and Leonard Pytlak; and one 
of Armin Landeck’s remarkable semi-abstract studies in values, 
called Skylight. Among the water colors are James Lechay’s Red 
Boat, a sensitive and laconic statement; Dehirsh Margules’ 
Sixth Avenue at Washington Place, marking a further experi- 
mental phase in the work of that protean and steadily growing 
painter; Henry Keller’s moody impression Fog and Rain; and 
Boardman Robinson’s Private Bar, London, a satiric, illustra- 
tive and withal lightly impressive bit of observation. Marin, 
Hopper, Picken, Schreiber, Sheets — most of the familiars are 
there. And, yes, there is an outstanding ship-and-planes-of-light 
paper by Feininger with that indefinable combination of ab- 
straction and Oriental suggestion which he gets at his best. 

Most of the sculpture seems fairly conventional, even tenta- 
tive. Exceptions are the sharply stylized head in stone, [berica, 
by de Creeft, not a new but a definitely memorable piece; the 
classic Trusca by Lo Medico; the Eidolon, by Maurice Glickman, 
which has its own unmistakable inner light; and the highly mod- 
ern Hot Lick—Duet in wood by Nat Werner, which conveys the 
desired saxophonous quality and remains an amusing and dec- 
orative piece. Adolf Wolff's Towards Life is a poetic conception 
— is a lyric paean of the slight adolescent figure, but it teeters 
dangerously on the edge of sweetness. 

One casts back in one’s mind to the huge contemporary Amer- 
ican show the first year of the World’s Fair, with its complicated 
artist-jury system and nation-wide representation, and one re- 
turns to the Whitney Annual this year —a fifth the size of the 
Fair exhibition — with the conviction that one would rather 
have American art stand or fall on such a show as this: selective, 


representative, and relatively small. 


|JULIAN BINFORD, Sc 
harp ner, oil, 24 x 24. A su- 
perb and characteristic work 
by this promising painter 


from Fine Creek Mills, Va. 


LIONEL FEININGER, Off the 
Coast, water color, 19 x 25%. 
An outstanding ship-and- 


planes - of - light paper with 


that indefinable combination 
of abstraction and Oriental 
suggestion of his best work 


TO SET OUR CHILDRE 


BY GEOFFREY BAKER 

*“A SCHOOL IS never primarily a place, nor even a 
group of co-operating students and teachers. A school is pri- 
marily an idea, of which equipment and personnel are the more 
or less adequate expression.” These are the words of Dr. 
Lyman Bryson, one of America’s leading educators. All right. 
Let’s apply this statement to a few buildings where your chil- 
dren and mine go to school, and to the buildings where these 
children’s children will go to school. Are they primarily 
“places” or are they “ideas”? Are they monuments to out- 
moded educational theory or are they the genuine citadels of 
democracy that we have always maintained they are? 

The school buildings erected during recent years (about four 
hundred million dollars worth each year) have almost without 
exception been designed as monuments to the sacred cause of 
education. These institutional facades give the taxpaying citi- 
zens a sense of assurance, like a heavy gold watch chain across 
a wellfilled waistcoat. These same citizens seldom realize that 
they are buying themselves a school building which is outdated 
even before completion. Suitable only for impressing children 
with the three Rs, it can stand up only to the criteria of the 
three Cs: costliness, cleanliness and columns. Lately there have 
been attempts made to strip the shrine of its columns and jump 
it into a modernistic idiom. Do not be taken in by these wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. The columns and cupola are gone, or 
reincarnated in different guise. But the plan of the building is 
still straitjacketed by a symmetrical facade, and its scale is 
quite out of harmony with the lives and aspirations and amuse- 
ments of children under twelve. The architect and the board 
of education are still trying to fit the process of education 
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into a series of preconceived elevations, even though the eleva- 
tions may no longer be so emphatically historic. As the most 
obvious means to an end, the school building receives the most 
public attention. But the school building is not an end in itself. 
It cannot be effectively designed without reference to the sys- 
tem of education which it is intended to house. 

Fortunately we are at present losing faith in some of our 
established ideals of education. The professional educators in 
particular, holding to no certainty but uncertainty, are quite 
disunited. The war has increased the bubbling ferment of: 
ideals. Were the educators at fault in their teaching of pacifism 
during the long armistice between the wars? Are young men 
being too pampered in school? Perhaps more American his- 
tory would have helped, or more opportunity to learn machine: 
tool making. 

Forward-looking architects and educators have for some 
years past realized that the compact, monumental type of 
school building is outdated. Such standardized educational 
factories are obviously not the ideal environment for a child 
in the most impressionable and potentially valuable hours of 
life. Even a hardened adult finds them depressing. But the new 
ideal is still cloudy, and will undoubtedly be still further con- 
fused by the exigencies of this present war. The most useful 
guidepost to the future is to consider the acknowledged faults 
of the past. 

Schools are built to last too long. Almost half our present 
school buildings are more than thirty years old. Because these. 
buildings are still strong and weatherproof, the taxpayers can 
seldom be persuaded to have them demolished and replaced 


A classroom of the Crow Island School, Winnetka, Illinois, described on the opposite page. Compare with isometric drawing at right 
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with a building more in tune with modern ideals of education. 
Schools should be living organisms, not frozen into a shape 
by outmoded accommodation. 

Due to their institutional scale and rigid structure, these 
buildings cannot be easily remodeled. But they might at least 
be given a freshening coat of paint, in bright, vigorous colors 
which will cut through the depressing pall of tan and cream 
and pale green. 

Schools are built on sites too small for them. There should 
be space enough for the school to expand. There should be 
ample areas set aside for recreation. Though schools are bur- 
dened by the demands of local building codes for monstrously 
permanent and expensive fireproof construction, there is no 
law governing the amount of recreation space provided. One 
of New York City’s newest elementary school buildings has an 
allowance of only 84% square feet for each pupil. The recom- 
mended amount is 253 square feet for each pupil. 

It is often said that the school with an open plan, with space 
around it for light and air, is possible only in the country 
where land can be bought cheaply. But what are our children 
worth? The best refutation of these excuses for insufficient de- 
sign are the schools in Stockholm, Sweden, here illustrated. 

There are too many pupils in each class. We may at least 
profess a hope that the hoary old standard of 40 desks and 
40 feet of blackboard per classroom will not survive the post- 
war educational changes. There are many skilled teachers who 
claim that there should be no more than 10 in each class. This 
is of considerable importance, of course in the design of the 
school building, for the size of the classroom unit will tend to 
set the scale of the whole building. 

The school designer must do more than just transform sched- 
ules of accommodation into bricks and mortar, steel, concrete, 
wood and glass. Unless the designer has a sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the educational ideals which motivate the school, he 
will design a building without understanding. Modern archi- 
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Isometric drawing of the classroom unit, Crow Island School 
Drawings Courtesy Architectural Forum 


THE DESIGN OF SCHOOLS 
MUST CATCH UP WITH MODERN EDUCATION 


Child drinking milk at the FSA 
Farm Workers Camp, Yuba 
City, California, Dec., 1940. 
Lee photo 


The Crow Island School at Winnetka, Illinois, is interesting and 
important not only for the quality of its architectural design 
(further illustrated on the following page) but for the method 
by which that design was arrived at. The architect was not ex- 
pected to produce a tastily colored sketch of a school building 
before he even had an outline of the purposes which it would 
have to serve and the problems which it would have to solve. 
No thought was given to the general layout or appearance of the 
finished building until the architects (Eliel and Eero Saarinen, 
in association with Perkins, Wheeler and Will) had worked out 
with the educational authorities — the janitor and the superin- 
tendent, as well as the principal and the teachers — what they 
agreed was an ideal classroom unit. This contains a very well- 
lighted classroom with movable furniture, a workshop space, 
toilets and washroom. All the equipment is built to the scale of 
the children who are to use ut. 

This was not easy, nor was it quickly accomplished. The school 
authorities spent considerable time searching for what they con- 
sidered a suitable combination of architects to interpret the 
philosophy of progressive education in terms of school build- 
ings; and one of the architects engaged, Lawrence Perkins, spent 
many weeks at the existing schools watching teachers and chil- 
dren at work, soaking in the philosophy that underlay these 
teaching methods. But this trouble was justified by the result. 
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Further views and ground plan of Crow Island School, Winnetka. 
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Each wing of the building houses a separate age group, the 
auditorium and the administrative offices being convenient to 
all. One solid wall in each classroom serves to divide the room 


CENTRAL SECTION 


and its adjoining garden area from the distractions of ad- 
joining classes. The surrounding landscape area has been 


[span aneal AA) : just as carefully studied as the plan of the building itself. 
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tects, with an open mind, free of preconceived ideas of what 
the school ought to look like, are particularly well suited to 
evolve the new and better sort of school which we hope to see 
become reality. 

Summing up the mistakes of the past then, we can provide 
ourselves with at least a long-distance view of the school which 
we should try to have built after the war. This new building 
will be designed for a 20-year life. It will be cheaply erected, 
easily removed, with a high salvage value and no upkeep 
costs. (It is interesting to notice how closely the automobile, 
on its own scale, already fulfills this ideal.) 

This school will be planned for flexibility. It will be adapt- 
able to whatever educational theory may finally seize the local 
fancy. Because it is easily remodeled it will be kept up to date. 
It will be able to accommodate new ideas, new uses, new types 
of activity. The pupils themselves will be encouraged to work 
on this building to give it freshness and life, so that creative 
beauty will be encouraged. 

Because this is a flexible building, it will not be monu- 
mental. But as the fixed points which we have set for ourselves 
keep on slipping out of place under the pressure of invention 
and novel political ideals, we can no longer be so sure of our 
bearings. Perhaps we may hope that Man in a state of democ- 
racy will lose his taste for the monumental. It may seem to him 
a little ridiculous. The clarity of logic and beauty may have 
a stronger appeal. Perhaps he will come to realize that the 
simple, impermanent building, when well-designed, may have 
a much more vital beauty than the solid monument. 

The park in which this school stands will provide space 
2, with 
a scale more in keeping with that of the children who will be 


enough for a single story, or at most a two-story buildin 


its principal users. There will be no need for dingy light courts. 
Each classroom will open out to the air. The fire hazard will 
be lessened because fire will be able to spread only horizon- 
tally, not vertically; so elaborate fireproof construction will 
not be necessary. 

There will be separate play areas for the different age 


eroups, with space for goings on such as camping or farming - 


or raising snakes, in addition to the regular team game courts. 


Children playing in the nursery of the Shafter Migrant Camp, 
Shafter, California, March, 1940. FSA photo by Rothstein 


Most New England towns would have chosen a Colonial style 
schoolhouse, but Ansonia, Connecticut, by a fortunate chance, 
happened to go for the design of their new high school to 
William Lescaze and Vernon F. Sears. 

The exterior expresses exactly what goes on within: a series 
of classrooms of standard size lit by large windows, the 
auditorium shut off by windowless walls from the classrooms, 
the administrative offices grouped near the main entrance. 
This is logic, which, translated into building, becomes vigorous 
and characteristic beauty, with an added gain in efficiency 
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opposite PAGE: This school is part of a low-cost housing develop- 
ment, designed by Eliel and Eero Saarinen and Robert F. Swan- 
son, at Center Line, Michigan. It is intended to serve as the 
community center as well as school. The classrooms have one 
whole wall of glass, and the light is evenly spread by a sloping 
roof which reflects the natural light into the back of the room. 
The pentroofs were not an architect’s foible nor a stylistic cliché; 
it just happened to be the most efficient way of controlling the 
light which streams in these great windows. The kindergarten 
(top picture) is on a smaller scale than the other classrooms 
and has its own play space fenced off in front. J. S. Coburn photos 


ricut: I'he clean lines and simple proportions of these schools 
in Stockholm, Sweden, seem to mirror at least some of the ideals 
of forward-looking educators, both American and European 


Our aim will be to develop adults capable of leading a full 
and useful life. 

For this same reason education will no longer be cut off 
short, as it is now for the majority of U. 5. citizens, after 
graduation from high school. We may expect the school to be 
the nucleus of a complete community center which will include 
health clinics, recreation buildings, a theatre, shops for voca- 
tional training, library, art gallery and museum. All these will 
form part of a campus which will provide an intellectual cen- 
ter not only for the town in which it is placed, but for the 
surrounding region as well. 

This center would provide a complete and continuing train- 
ing for citizenship rather than attempt to train all students to 
enter college. In the years just before the war less than 5% 
of the pupils in school actually went to college. Adults as well 
as children will receive training here, so that they may spend 
their increased leisure time to better advantage, so that culture 
may no longer be confined to a few metropolitan centers. 

The buildings which will house these activities will be good 
or bad largely in accordance with the taste of the citizens 
whose local taxes go to pay for their construction and upkeep. 
So far our public school buildings lag far behind the ideals of 
our educators. The waiting period forced upon us by the war 
is an excellent opportunity to develop public opinion in our 


own small towns, so that when we are able to build again some 
of our school buildings will be at least as efficient as the rest 
of the school system, and so contribute much to the education 
of our children. 


Singing class in the 
school at Greenbelt, 
Maryland. Farm 
Security photo by 
Arthur Rothstein 
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asove: Bromma High School, Stockholm. Hedquist, architect 


seLow: Fredhall Elementary School, Stockholm. Also designed 
by Paul Hedquist. An auditorium with a clean elegance of line 
and proportions seldom found in our American public schools. 


G. E. Kidder Smith photos, from the Museum of Modern Art 


SOUTH AMERICA — 


A PORTFOLIO OF WATERCOLORS. 
BY RAINEY BENNETT 


Thirty-five-year-old, Chicago-born, painter, Rainey Bennett re- 
cently spent four months traveling through Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru, where he painted the watercolors 
shown on these pages and about thirty-five more like them. 
They reveal that to him South America was considerably more 
than flamingoes, palm trees, and rumbas. It was also cattle 
fields, railroad workers, government farms, and friendly people 
with problems not unlike our own. “I discovered,” he says, 
“that it was possible to travel in South America without hiring 
burros and guides. For general purposes a gray business suit 
was wiser luggage than a pith helmet and goelogist’s pants.” 


RAINEY BENNETT, Shrine of Cross and Symbols, Arequipa, Peru. 
Says Mr. Bennett, “Mounted on the side of a church, the group 
looked almost festive from a distance. This was the only one of 
its kind I saw during my four months of travel in S. America.” 


RAINEY BENNETT, /ndians on Sunday, Pissac, Peru. The Indians 
have come to Pissac Jor a wedding and the usual market activity 
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RAINEY BENNETT, Buenos 
Aires Port. “While I paint- 
ed, the refugee ship, Cabo 
De Hornos, gleaming white, 
futilely attempted to dis- 
charge its tragic cargo” 


RAINEY BENNETT, Moun- 
tains Near the Jockey Club, 
Rio. Just behind the ob- 
server is a great develop- 
ment of small but new 
houses; the little village 
across the stream, however, 
retains its rural character 
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PAVEL TCHELITCHEW, Three Sitting Together, oil, 1933. Conceived in line, this study of the three ages in one woman’s life is genuinely 
moving. But the color is inexplicable. The painting ends as so many of these do—a mixture of sad contemplation and indefinite realism 


TCHELITCHEW AT MUSEUM OF MODERN Aly 


Also Various Doings on 57th Street and Thereabouts 


BY MANNY FARBER 


THE SHOWING of Pavel Tchelitchew’s art at the Museum 
of Modern Art brings that museum and its public up to date on 
the world as the surrealist sees it. This is his second one-man 
exhibition since arriving in America in 1934; first was then 
at Levy’s. Tchelitchew paints psychotics, sad-faced people and 
decayed fruit in a general anemic gloom. What almost everybody 
fails to mention in the nearly complete derision is that he 
manages to convey his gloom no matter how badly he paints; 
that is quite a doing, considering the amount he paints, the 
number of false influences that play hob with his work and the 
fact that he is incomplete as a painter. There is a place for 
a wider scope of emotion in painting, and this Russian artist 
shows how moving and universal extreme introspection can be 
in painting. Otherwise he isn’t much of a painter. 

His expression is the result of extremely sensitive drawing, 
yet despite this fact his line is lacking in spatial awareness, is 
often as meaningless as meaningful, and seldom does it or- 
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ganize the subject within the picture frame. Yet, as in the way 
he draws the lips, chin, and side of the jaw in his Head of a 
Clown he can express a chilling sense of sadness and futility. 
Tchelitchew invariably fails on his inability with color. He 
draws all he has to say, then colors it in as an afterthought. 
If he had any feeling for organic color, a painting like Three 
Sitting Together would have been a fine thing. Conceived in 
line, this study of the three ages in one woman’s life is gen- 
uinely moving. But the color is inexplicable, especially the 
emotionally misplaced scarlet of the tablecloth. The painting 
ends as so many Tchelitchews do—a mixture of sad contempla- 
tion and indefinite realism. In his portraits of Constance Askew, 
My Father and Natalie Paley the color is dry, unimaginative 
and lacking in sensibility. Others seem to have been conceived 
in black and white, and, inconceivably, dipped in a warm, 
medium red. Finally, in his latest work, the color is a vaporous 
technicolor tint that doesn’t move, but is striking. 


One other consistent failing in Tchelitchew’s manner is worth 
noticing. From the earliest coffee-and-sand paintings through 
his new flame-colored period he shows an inability to talk con- 
sistently as a painter. In every picture at some point literature, 
the movies or puzzle games will enter, cutting across whatever 
painting is there. Superficially, it shows he has the courage to 
experiment, but it ruins much of his work. 

Suddenly, in 1940, Tchelitchew keyed his color to an extreme 
intensity. In his enormous painting Hide and Seek, the extremes 
in value give his painting its first cohesion, and the very vapor- 
ous nature of the color fits more closely what he wants to say. 
There are parts within this picture, through the top left corner 
of it, which have a genuine beauty, even if, after hundreds 
of multiple images, the painting says nothing to you. 

Tchelitchew is a tremendously hardworking, serious crafts- 
man. He is only forty-four years old, yet the museum’s incom- 
plete record of his work totals 216 pieces. What he has said to 

‘date is minor in importance, but the fine moments within his 
work might very well point to a brilliance of which he is cer- 
tainly capable. 


PAVEL TCHELITCHEW, Head of a Clown, gouache, 1929, 
18% x 12%. In the way he draws the lips, chin, and side of the 
jaw the artist expresses a chilling sense of sadness and futility 


PAVEL TCHELITCHEW, Hide 
and Seek, oil, 1942. There 
are parts within this picture, 
through the top left corner of 
it, which have a genuine 
beauty, even if, after hun- 
dreds of multiple images, the 
painting says nothing to you 
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Max Weber and Cézanne 


MAX WEBER’S new show at the Rosenberg galleries was only 
four paintings large: two nudes on a beach paying homage to 
the moon, a hectic movement of rocks and trees, and two still- 
lifes. The last three are near-perfect expressions, and the four 
of them together help place this American master. The kinship 
to Cézanne, also displayed at Rosenberg’s, is obvious; each 
attempts the whole relationship of a figure to space. Weber 
correlates the figure emotionally as well as objectively—if it 
is a workman, a Jewess or a refugee, Weber’s interest is in the 
personality and its action as well as its wholeness in the environ- 
ment. Weber is actually a lyrical cousin to Cézanne; it was 
obvious there would sooner or later be one. 

Not until the later years of his life did Cézanne express him- 
self with any ease. An impossible perfectionism demanded 
untold functions of his every brush-mark. He was unbelievably 
humble before the world as he saw it. He had the most minor 
of talents for illustration. Certainly he never really expressed 
the wild passion of his very earliest works, nor the temper he 
displayed socially, nor could he paint women the way he 
wanted. Perhaps in recognition of these facts, Cézanne called 
himself a primitive, and almost every painter today owes 
something to him. Weber has the facility Cézanne lacked: he 
is more flexible, less hindered by obsessionalism, so that he 
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MAX WEBER, Siill Life, Rosenberg Gallery. H. 
- color appears to start from a preconceived, se 
suous middle-blue, and ends, after excursion 
_into middle-grays, on accents of bright scarlet 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ, Arrival, bronze cast in 
1941, 21% inches high. Now at the Buchholz 


allows himself a fuller range emotionally. He can take a chance 
—strike while he is on top of his emotion instead of after long 
contemplation of minute relationships. He accepts the mistakes 
his emotion causes to his painting for the advantage first in- 
stincts have of capturing the emotion itself. You will find in- 
numerable erasures, smudges, even former paintings, in his 
finished work. He is content to leave lines or smudges that 
might have meant something at one time in the painting. (He 
does not reproduce well in black and white; neither does 
Cézanne. ) 

The handwriting of the two artists is indicative of their dif- 
ferences. Every brushmark in Cézanne is the same minute size 
and direction. Weber arrives almost out of an eruption of 
viciously swept lines, glazed passages, and highly ecstatic 
dabs. He paints in various thicknesses at once, with seemingly 
little recourse to any order. The perfection he achieves would 
seem possible, in such emotional painting, only by the most 
exquisite sensibility for the demands of his picture. 

His color is more exotic and less founded in reality than 
Cézanne’s. It appears to start from a preconceived, sensuous 
middle-blue, and ends, after excursions into middle-grays, with 
accents of bright scarlet. Weber always pushes a gesture, a 
stance, or simple area of color to its fullest emotional presence. 
There is never any doubt of what you feel from any spot in his 
canvas, nor is there any doubt of where your eye is going to 
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PEGGY BACON, Kenneth Hayes Miller, pastel, 1927, Associated 
American Artists. Integrity and fearlessness. Feeling uncluttered 


move within his canvas. After his subject is conceived in color, 
he will give it a last definition with a crisp line at strategic 
points. This is a peculiar artistry of Weber’s, which gives his 
forms not only their final position in space but a beautiful 
elegance. This somewhat-after-the-fact line gets Weber into 
some trouble. In Moonlight, which is an unsuccessful Weber, 
there is an unnecessary amount of linear rehashing, lines that 
are inconsequential, and happen much too much over and 
above the color. Weber is always capable of an over-exuberance. 


The atmosphere to the right of his Colonial Table is too rich 
an overtone to the bright red of the table. But a mistake of 
any importance in Weber is one of the rarest things in painting 
today. 


Peggy Bacon’s Portraits 


PEGGY BACON’S one hundred prints, thirty-five pastels and 
eight drawings at the Associated American Artists gallery 
indicate a minor talent for kittenish illustration, and a much 
better one for portrait caricature. The caricatures have a 
strength that evaporates when she makes anecdotes. Her ability 
as an artist always hinges on her emotional and authentic, if 
narrow, grasp of people. In her caricatures of “famous people” 
she is doing just that—cutting away the environment and re- 
straining her tendency to be the all-encompassing recorder of 
Americana. The Sheeler and Miller portraits are both good 
conceptions, the work around the face especially, with an 
idea examined rather completely. Outside of the faces the pic- 
tures lack the necessary continuity of feeling, and the back- 
ground is pretty much nothing. But, for what she felt, there is 
integrity and fearlessness and you get the feeling definitely 
uncluttered. 

Otherwise, as a show, called “Pens and Needles,” her work 
is slight, incomplete, without growth. The design in her work 
is a haphazard affair at best—an inconsequential assembly of 
people treated as if they were glanced at. There is nothing in 
line or color or texture to relate them to each other and within 
the boundaries of the picture. Even within each figure the 
line has little feeling and much detail. A picture like Swmmer 
Talks, for instance, could be achieved if you drew a lazy, un- 
varying line around everything in a camera image, paying no 
attention to making a picture, and remembering to give each 
house, telephone pole and charwoman a comic-strip lack of 
importance. 


A New Way of Seeing Pictures 


ANYONE WHO HAS DONE any walking through galleries real- 
izes that there must be some other way of seeing pictures. 
There is such a thing as museum nausea, having several con- 
tributing causes. Peggy Guggenheim and the surrealists were 
the people to change all this—at her gallery, 30 West 57th 


Street. (Continued on page 305) 


The Peggy Guggenheim gallery, recently opened on New York's 57th Street, with Frederick J. Kiesler’s “Spatial Exhibition.” The frames 
off the paintings, the paintings off the walls, and the walls away from the gallery. A new way of seeing pictures—sitting down! 
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MORRIS KANTOR, The Poet 
and His Muse. One of seven- 
teen paintings in the exhibit 
of “America at Rest and 
Play” being circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts 


AMERICA AT REST AND PLAY 


AN EXHIBITION CIRCULATED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 


BY PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 


thinking who were reshaping the cultural soul of America 
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THE TITLE of this exhibition may at first glance suggest 
an attitude of escape from the existing fact of war. It is never- 
theless an affirmation of a way of life which we cherish and 
for which we are now fighting. To enjoy our rest comfortably 
and to play wholesomely is our well-won right. Our traditional 
convivialities, our simple pleasures, and our constant quest 
for rest and play are woven into the pattern of the pursuit of 
happiness. ; 

These paintings depict but a few of the many pleasures men 
and women can enjoy in a free environment. Looked at with- 
out preconceptions and without prejudices, they prompt the 
exclamation that it is indeed wonderful to be alive and happy. 
I have no doubt that that is the way the artists felt when they 
painted these pictures. And for the artists to be free to paint 
all that is another indication that in this country we have many 
precious habits worth preserving. 

The strength of the artist during a war is felt in its full impact 
often in periods of peace. The forms which he reconstructs in 
times of disorder become principles for order in times of peace 
and martial symbols in times of war. Remember Voltaire, Goya, 
and Daumier? Remember Walt Whitman and Winslow Homer 
from the Civil War and those indefatigable pioneers of creative 
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during the last world war? Some of them are represented in 
this exhibition. These men were advancing a style in the har- 
mony and orderliness of life. With their work, they too were 
fighting the bitterest enemy of free man—tryanny. 

To paint a beautiful still-life of roses or a joyful scene in 
time of war is not escapism. It is looking at the whole drama 
of life from a consciously heroic angle. During the last war 
while men were dying all over the European battlefront, Renoir 
was painting plump and shy women bathed in the radiance of 
spectrum colors. Creative force is as moral, as protective, and 
as useful to mankind as the power of muscular action. One is 
a means; the other is an end. It is the end which will finally 
affirm the spiritual cohesion underlying the present struggle 
of our life. 

In this war we must not only vanquish our enemies; we must 
also conquer the completeness of our souls as a nation and as 
individuals. There must exist another type of army in training; 
an army especially trained to build and to fight for that very 
completeness in man and nation. “The world will be complete 
for him who himself is complete”’—thus sang the poet Walt 
Whitman while men were dying for the union of these blessed 
States. 

In past wars when combats were among soldiers, the arti 
was a prophet and a leader of moral refinement. In this wa 
when the battle engulfs every man, woman, and child, 


artist is also a citizen, for he lifts fear and skepticism from 
the hearts of the possessed by magnifying all that is and all 
that we stand for into songful prophecies; into frescoes and 
symphonies; into poems and laughter; into the actualities of 
tomorrow. These pictures appear serene and restful. They were 
intended to be so. But just, for a moment, if we look at them 
in relation to any fear that we may harbor of tomorrow’s un- 
certain actualities, then we fully appreciate their hidden force— 
their latent military spirit. 

The exhibition of “America at Rest and Play,” which it 
was my privilege to assemble for the Federation, consists of 
seventeen pantings, generously lent by the artists and their 
dealers for circulation throughout America. Bookings through 
January are: Dubuque Art Association, Dubuque, Iowa, (Pub- 
lic Library Art Room), November 6-29; Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebraska, December 6-29; University of Texas, Austin, 
January 22-February 8, 1943. 

The artists, titles of their paintings, and names of the co- 
operating galleries are as follows: Gifford Beal, Seabass Fish- 
erman, Kraushaar; Louis Bouché, Springtime Frolic, Krau- 
shaar; Raymond Breinin, Bathers at Dawn, Downtown; Alex- 
ander Brook, Amer-Picon, Rehn; John Carroll, The Hunt, 
Rehn; Guy Pene Du Bois, Night Club, Kraushaar; Amy Jones, 
Mrs. McCoy at the Organ, 460 Park Avenue; Morris Kantor, 
The Poet and His Muse, Rehn; Bernard Karfiol, Three Tars 
and a Girl, Downtown; Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Skating, Downtown; 
Reginald Marsh, Golf, Rehn; Henry Mattson, Fisherman, 
Rehn; Henry Schnakenberg, Sailing, Kraushaar; Mitchell 
Siporin, Four Girls, Downtown; John Sloan, Boys Swimming, 
Kraushaar; Thomas Byron, Night Ball Game, 460 Park Avenue; 
Esther Williams, Playing Dolls, Kraushaar. 
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AMY JONES, Mrs. McCoy at the Organ. Now on exhibit in Omaha, Neb. 


JOHN CARROLL, The Hunt. The artist can ride as well as he can paint, and does both on his farm near Chatham, in upper New York State 


VIEWPOINTS: van Eyck’s 


BY FREDERIC TAUBES 


When two 15th century Flemish 
painters named Van Eyck began 
painting in oil instead of tem- 
pera, they presented to the art 
world not only a new medium 
but the material for a fine argu- 
ment. How actually did they mix 
their pigments? Were there re- 
ally two brothers, or only one? 
How original were they (or he)? 
In October we published an ar- 
ticle about the Van Eyck me- 
dium by Jacques Maroger, to 
which the American painter and 
author Frederic Taubes has taken 
some exceptions, which we print 
herewith. Next month, Mr. 
Maroger again and his formula. 


IN HIS ARTICLE “The Secret of Van Eyck Regained” Mr. 
Jacques Maroger made some references which I believe are erro- 
neous and which I feel are not shared by experienced technicians 
and research chemists. 

First of all, I think it is today a well-established fact that the 
brothers Van Eyck did not invent any new technique nor develop 
between them an entirely new procedure, but that their genius em- 
ployed a hitherto well-known principle with great mastery. It was 
Vasari who first spread the false gospel of the “invention of oil 
painting” by these Flemish masters; and this gospel, like so many 
other inaccurate reports by the famous but unreliable historian, 
was disproved and discarded long ago. 

The brothers Van Eyck did not invent oil painting or even an 
improved tempera painting, nor did they possess a secret medium 
which, as claimed by some people, has been lost to posterity. The 
identical technical principle was also employed by the early Ger- 
man painters, such as for example Stephan Lochner, a contem- 
porary of the Flemish masters, and by the Frenchman Fouquet, 
who was twenty-five years old when Jan Van Eyck.died. We possess 
some clues as to the technique of these painters, but where docu- 
mentary evidence is missing, our chemists, with their infallible 
methods of analysis, are capable of adding much to our knowledge. 
Other evidence exists in unfinished paintings, or- paintings which 
through over-cleaning have been deprived of their outer pigment 
layer. A strong oil solvent such as alcohol will remove this outer 
color layer without affecting the egg-tempera foundation. Under 
this treatment it appears that these early paintings were not exe- 
cuted in the same medium throughout, but that they were a combi- 
nation of tempera and oil techniques. From these examples it is 
obvious that 15th century paintings were first developed in grisaille, 
which was undoubtedly a tempera grisaille and the actual coloring 
of the painting was executed with an oil-resin medium. 

Although we do not possess any documentary proofs about the 
methods of the Van Eycks, we gain much indirect information 
from the writings of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, a physician 
to the court, and also a friend and family physician of Rubens. 
Mr. Maroger’s identification of the technique of Rubens with the 
technique of the Van Eycks is not supported by any evidence what- 
ever in the writings of Mayerne, or of any other scholar, chemist 
or technician. In Mayerne’s manuscript, “Pictoria, Sculpturia et 
Quae Subalternum Artium”, there is no reference to a tempera 
emulsion employed by Rubens or by Rubens’ star pupil Van Dyck. 
There is no mention of gum arabic which, if it had been used by 
Rubens as an emulsifying agent, would certainly have aroused 
Mayerne’s interest. However, there is frequent reference in 
Mayerne’s writings to Rubens’ use of sun-thickened oils and also 
of Venice turpentine and resin varnish. The excellent preserva- 
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SECRET ONCE MORE : 


~hy 


tion of pure oil paintings by Rubens, or Frans Hals, or El Greco 
is due to no other secret than the perfect quality of the mate- 
rials employed. The soundness of this technique lies in the sim- 
plicity of procedure, which employed one layer of paint executed 
on a bright underpainting, or on a luminous grisaille, or on a 
luminous imprimatura. 

Mr. Maroger’s assertion that the “relief in impasto and trans- 
parent parts as well” in Rubens’ paintings proves the use of an 
emulsion is not easily comprehensible. An impasto, or a lack of it, 
is not necessarily the result of a specific medium; more often the 
impasto is a result of a manner of painting. 

The flat appearance of Fragonard’s L’Etude is not due to the 
fact that his medium spread and became flat, but rather to Fragon- 
ard’s intention to produce a smooth, enamel-like surface. In some 
of Rembrandt’s paintings, executed with a medium which we accept 
as a polymerized linseed oil, we find an extreme plasticity of 
brush stroke, although the stand oil employed by Rembrandt had 
a tendency to spread and to seek a level. A richly wrought surface 
may be effected equally well with a viscous oil which produces a 
“long” color, or a thin and neutral oil which produces a “short” 
color paste. The difference in appearance of the brush strokes 
executed with these media is obvious in the shallow and rounded 
ridges of the “long” color, and the crisp and sharp edges of the 
“short” color. Both these types of color, however, may create a 
flat appearance of the surface—such as seen in the Fragonard 
painting—depending on the manner of execution and the char- 
acteristic of the brush employed. Lastly, with regard to the medium 
compounded by Mr. Maroger, I should like to call attention to the 
generally held opinion that gum arabic does not possess the superior 
quality of egg as an emulsifying agent. 

I witnessed Mr. Maroger’s demonstration of his medium several 
years ago. It may be of interest if I reconstruct the procedure: 
A quantity of damar varnish was incorporated with linseed oil 
by heating. Gum arabic was dissolved in water, and both these 
ingredients—the linseed oil-damar mixture and the gum arabic— 
were emulsified to a sort of mayonnaise. The dry pigment was 
mixed with a palette knife into this emulsion and then applied 
to the canvas with a linseed oil medium saturated with litharge, a 
lead monoxide, incorporated into the oil by cooking. Since the 
resin-oil and gum arabic emulsion dries exceedingly slowly, the 
use of a siccative is essential in order to promote a normal drying 
process. (Of course, if enough of the gum arabic and water is used 
in proportion to the oil ingredients, the pigment will dry almost as 
fast as a water color; it will also become very brittle and remain 
hygroscopic upon drying in spite of its oil content.) 

We have come to look upon an abundance of any metallic ingre- 
dient, such as lead, manganese, or cobalt, as detrimental to the 
permanence of a painting, since the metallic compound remains 
forever active in the painting. We know also that a dryer cooked 
into the oil weakens its film. Today we accept as a safe procedure 
only a controlled addition of a siccative mixed with the oil in a 
cold state. The percentage of the siccative considered safe to use 
ranges from one-tenth to two percent, depending on the strength 
of the dryer. What percentage of the metallic compound may be 
found in an overburdened lead linoleate used by Mr. Maroger I 
cannot tell, but I am certain that it exceeds the safety margin 
many times. 

Moreover, I am strongly inclined to believe that a high propor- 
tion of such relatively perishable constituents as damar or gum 
arabic in a painting or grinding medium is unsound. It is quite true 
that linseed oil, especially the thickened, polymerized variety, pro- 
tects the frail body of gum damar or gum arabic, but this protec- 
tion can be effective only when the oil attains a considerable quan- 
titative superiority. All these considerations point to the fact that 
Mr. Maroger’s formula, no matter how well it handles, will not 
insure permanence in a painting. 1 
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Grand Rapids Scrutinizes Leonardo 


LEONARDO DA VINCI IS PRESENTED as a timeless genius by the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Art Gallery, in a unique exhibition on 
view this month and part of January. The show, based on da Vinci's 
sketches and writings, was assembled and produced entirely in the 
Gallery studios under supervision of the director, Otto Karl Bach. 
It includes 17 models of the Renaissance master’s scientific inven- 
tions and 30 large charts composed of 51 drawing facsimiles and 
165 photographs, as well as a series of excerpts from his writings. 
The display hence constitutes a cross section of his major fields 
of endeavor. The mounts, arranged according to subject matter. 
demonstrate his experiments in anatomy, botany, geology, archi- 
tecture, music, painting, sculpture, heraldry, proportion, allegory, 
cartography, military and naval engineering, aero-plane invention 
and caricature. 

The section of models is particularly interesting, showing in 
how many instances Leonardo anticipated the scientific develop- 
ments of the twentieth century with his plans for airplanes, tanks 
and automobiles, which, given motor power, would parallel actual 
modern inventions in many cases. The exhibition is designed 
primarily for the layman; drawings have been enlarged to secure 
the best possible gallery presentation; facsimiles have been pro- 
duced with scholarly precision, with special inks and dyed papers; 
small-scale models have followed the diagrams and instructions 
of Leonardo’s notebooks to the finest detail. 

An outstanding aspect of this exhibition is its demonstration 
of what a small museum can do, relying entirely upon its own 
resources, to present interesting educational material in a dramatic 
way. Such war-created problems as confront it in serving its com- 
munity have no terrors for a staff with knowledge plus imagination. 


AND COMMENT BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


Ninth 


Wisconsin’s Annual Salon 
the Ninth 
Annual Wisconsin Salon of Art, held in November at the Memorial 


Union Galleries, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Among them 


EFFECTS OF THE nation’s state of war were noted in 


were a forty percent decrease in entries, attributed to the fact that 
many former competitors have entered the armed forces, and a 
resolute and sombre mood, which characterized many of the works 
submitted. 

This exhibition is limited to Wisconsin artists, either natives or 
residents for a specified period, or those who were trained at the 
University. The last-mentioned group furnished the recipients of 
most of the major awards: Santos Zingale of Milwaukee, a grad- 
Now 1, 


the Madison Art Association’s purchase prize; Sylvia Fein, Mil- 


uate student, whose oil landscape, Triangle Inn won 
waukee, a 1942 graduate, awarded the Wisconsin Union purchase 
prize of $100; Charles LeClair and Robert Hodgell, former stu- 
dents, the first mentioned receiving the Milwaukee Journal’s pur- 
chase award of $100 and the second the Joseph E. Davies purchase 
prize for student work. Katherine Pearman of Rockford, Illinois, 
received first prize in the water color section. The exhibition, se- 
lected from 300 entries, comprised 38 oils, 21 water colors and a 
number of graphics and works in sculpture. It was sponsored by the 
Union Gallery Committee, composed of students at the University. 


Minnesota Surveys Its Prize-Winners 


CREATIVE EFFORTS of Minnesota artists during more than three 
decades were assembled in October in an exhibition at the Saint 
Paul Gallery and School of Art composed of first-prize-winning 
oil paintings in the State’s two major annuals from 1910 to the 


present. 
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JOHN CARROLL, The Truth is Upward, oil, 391% x 49% inches. A strangely 


moving picture, utterly individual, and superbly painted. One of two Car- 
rolls in the Artists for Victory Exhibition now at the Metropolitan 


NILES SPENCER, Waterfront Mill, oil, 36 x 30. He designs the face of New 
York for its structural power and drab ugliness; a strong rhythm from 
interplay of line and pattern and a certain dryness almost beyond belief 
with his cardboard color. $500 prize in Artists for Victory 


i 

Lowell Bobleter, executive director of the Gallery, reported cont 
siderable range in styles and techniques, and interesting changes — 
in pictorial content. In the canyases from before the first world 
war emphasis was on landscapes and marines painted in soft, 
subdued colors. Among the artists represented in this early group 
were Birge Harrison, Daniel Garber and Nicholas Brewer. 

During the twenties, a marked change occurred both in coloring 
and drawing as well as the conception of the paintings. More de- 
tail, more precise craftsmanship and more vivid colors appeared. 
Paintings by Cameron Booth and Clement Haupers were among 
the outstanding works of this decade. 

Social comment began to dominate the subject matter in the 
thirties; the decorative landscape gave way to the factory scene. 
Emily Abbott’s Flour Mills (a 1937 prize winner) was typical. 
However, there were interesting landscapes by Elof Wedin, Dewey 
Albinson and Edmund Kopietz, to mention a few. 

“This exhibition of thirty years of Minnesota painting brings to 
our attention not only the great progress achieved throughout 
these years,’ Mr. Bobleter concluded, “but the fact that the mid- 
west has definitely developed a school of painting strictly its own. 
While thirty years ago the artists leaned heavily on the foreign 
schools of painting, . . . the artists of today have chosen a new 
road and have left all influences of other schools by the way. Their 
art . . . is not only American but regional as well.” 


Mexican Art Historian to Study U. S. Museums 
and Monuments 


Senor Manuel Toussaint, Director of the Institute of Art Re- 
search of the National University of Mexico and an outstanding 
historian and art critic of that republic, came to the United States 
in November on invitation of the Department of State, to visit a 
number of our important art centers. He began his itinerary in 
Washington, D. C., went to Richmond and Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and is to include also art institutes and museums in New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles and New 
Orleans. 

As an authority on the history of America’s colonial art, Senor 
Toussaint has been commissioned by the Government of Mexico 
to study colonial monuments in Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 


Philadelphia Museum Presents Panorama of Chinese Art 


The history of Chinese art, from its beginnings in the third 
millennium B.C. to the present, is embodied in the rich collections 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, which are now set forth com- 
prehensively for the first time, in the larger part of twelve newly 
constructed galleries opened November 6 by Dr. Wei Tao-Ming, 
China’s new Ambassador to the United States. This suite supple- 
ments the first portion of the Museum’s Oriental Section, opened 
in 1940, and permits greatly enlarged installations. Inaugural 
ceremonies included addresses by the Ambassador and Madame 
Wei, presented by the Mayor of Philadelphia. The guests of honor 
later received in the Museum’s Ming Palace Hall a complete ex- 
ample of Chinese architecture in wood, richly painted, and dating 
from the early seventeenth century. 

The display in the earlier periods is enriched with numerous 
objects from the collections of Mrs. Edith Randon, formerly 
shown in the Guimet Museum in Paris: archaic jades of the Shang 
and Chou dynasties and Chinese and Scythian bronzes of the Chou 
and Han periods. Notable Han pieces are several incised pottery 
slabs of tomb linings. A number of carved stone votive steles 
represent the Wei and following dynasties, where the Museum is 
particularly rich in choice works of sculpture, many in marble from 
Chili province, acquired from the Oswald Siren collection. 

An extensive collection of tomb pottery ranges from the Han 
dynasty onward; it comprises outstanding examples of the T’ang 
period, including the superb series of figures of different racial 
types and mounted musicians given by the late Charles H. Lud- 
ington. Also of this period is the noteworthy ensemble of richly 
sculptured slabs from a tomb chamber of gray limestone. 


L. MAY be the “holiday 
season’’— but war needs the 
wires that you used to use for 


Christmas calls. 


Long Distance lines are 
loaded with urgent messages. 
Extra lines cannot be added 
because copper and other mate- 


rials are needed for the war. 


So —this Christmas please 
don’t make any Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers unless 


they’re vital. 
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\ N ILLUMINATING ACCOUNT of Persian 


book painting from the fourteenth to the end 


of the seventeenth century, when the art was 
at its height. The story is developed in connection 


with the examples in the Fogg Museum of Art at 


Harvard University. It presents not only a collection 
of fine miniatures but a series of descriptions which 
relate each picture to the life and thought of its time. 
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Crystal Vase from the Imperial Collection of the Chinese em- 
peror, Chien Lung. In Philadelphia Museum’s new Oriental rooms 


A great fresco of the Yuan dynasty from a Buddhist temple in 
Honan, dominates the gallery of paintings. Hanging scrolls of fig- 
ures and flowers date from the T’ang period and the Five Dynas- 
ties, and include excellent representation of Sung landscape paint- 
ing. Wood sculpture is notable in the galleries of the Sung and 
Ming dynasties, headed by a beautiful Sung Kuan-Yin. There is 
also a. comprehensive series of potteries. 

Japanese bombs and Chinese army trench diggers have in recent 
years unearthed many examples of ancient Chinese ceramics, a 
large number of which from the Sung period were collected by Miss 


Maud Russell, traveling secretary of the Y.W.C.A. in China, and 
an avid student of this field of Chinese art. All the major types of 
Ming porcelains are represented, with notable examples. from the 
Stotesbury collection and loans from General and Mrs. William 
Crozier. The Museum’s print gallery is displaying choice Chinese 
wood block prints from its extensive collection. An Oriental study 
room has also been created in conjunction with the Chinese gal- 
leries, where much additional material is available to the public. 


The Depth of Chinese Thought 


“To understand the thought and meaning woven into these court 
robes, whether in religious ritual or in regal symbolism, would be 
to understand more deeply the innate manner of thinking of our 
allies,” according to a statement from the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University, concerning its most recent exhibition, a small but un- 
usually interesting display of Chinese court robes and paintings, 
from November 18 to the first week of December. Nearly all 
Chinese weavers’ and embroiderers’ techniques are demonstrated in 
the robes, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beck. 

The difference in Chinese and Western thought is illustrated 
by the embellishment of these rich garments. Each figure and back- 
ground design has deep significance; the decoration bears the 
weight and power of Chinese tradition. A simple area of stitchery 
can start the investigator along the complicated trail of astronomy 
and astrology, which arts have regulated the Chinese empire from 
its beginnings. They are symbols of profound forces. 

Any exhibition which can help to illuminate the intellectual 
techniques of those with whom we are fighting for freedom is 
valuable to the extent that the exhibiting organization succeeds in 
getting its message across to the public. When the war has been 
won, we shall need all the understanding we can muster, for effec- 
tive collaboration in winning the peace. 


Wendell Willkie as Art's Escort 


The political aspects of Wendell Willkie’s famous far eastern 
tour overshadowed his esthetic labors, which really deserved more 
publicity. When he left China, he was entrusted by the All China 
Fine Arts Association, an agency of the Chinese Government in 
Chungking, with a collection of about 80 watercolors, drawings, 
woodcuts and a few oils painted by contemporary Chinese artists. 
He delivered these to the United China Relief, which exhibited 
them in November at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
after which the collection started on a national tour. 


WARD LocKwoop, Midwinter, oil, 32 x 23. In the Artists for 
Victory Exhibition at Metropolitan Museum of Art—to Feb. 22 
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Ward Mount is pictured with a landscape now 
in Hie collection of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 


WARD MOUNT is one of the foremost 
painters in her state. She is Founder and Presi- 
dent of the Painters and Sculptors Society of 
New Jersey and exhibiting member of the 
Allied Artists, the New York Society of Paint- 
ers and Audubon Artists, and many others. 
After early studies at Art Students League and 
at New York University, she painted in the 
ateliers of many famous contemporary Ameri- 
can painters. In addition to her well attended 
private classes in portraiture, landscape and 
sculpture, in her well appointed studios at 
74 Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J., she is 
also Head of the Department of Oil Painting 
at the New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N. J. Her works are in many 
private collections. 


Speaking of her exclusive use of Grumbacher 
Colors and Brushes, Ward Mount says: 


“L paint in high color. | absolutely re- 
Quire maximum brilliancy, therefore, | am 
assured of this in Grumbacher Finest Oil 


Colors,” 
Irand our a 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MIRO 


THROUGH DECEMBER 1942 


PIERRE MATISSE 
41 EAS eo gtneo UR ee. 


INTER-AMERICAN 
FOLK ART 


18th and 19th Century Painting and Sculpture 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY, 43 East 51st Street 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


> KANDINSKY < 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


THE ART QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 


W. R. Valentiner and E. P. Richardson 


CONTENTS FOR FALL, 1942 


Henry Sayles Francis: Giovanni di Paolo. 

Ernest K. Mundt: The Wall. 

A. C. Sewter: A Revaluation of Haydon. 

W.R. Valentiner: Laurana’s Portrait Busts of Women. 
And briefer notes: 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: Some References to Pic- 


torial Relief. 
William Sawitzky: Further Notes on John Hesselius. 


Recent Important Acquisitions of American Collections. 


THE ART QUARTERLY is published by The 
Detroit Institute of Arts of the City of Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Price: $4.00 per year; $1.00 per copy—post- 
paid. On sale in New York at Brentano's. 
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This incident provides a clean-cut example of the importance 
of art in a world at war. No one imagines that Mr. Willkie had to 
cram the art collection into corners of his overladen personal bag- 
gage. But transportation space today is grudgingly distributed, and 
only essential things receive it. 


Midwestern Museums Presenting “Art of Our Allies” 


The Toledo Museum of Art, which last spring brought to the 
United States the first official exhibition of Chile’s art, has lately 
assembled an exhibition of contemporary British paintings, draw- 
ings and prints, with the cooperation of the British Council. This 
collection was shown at the Museum in October, and went from 
there to the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, for the month 
beginning November 15. It will later visit eastern museums. 

The collection is composed of 158 works, 45 of which crossed 
sub-infested seas last summer, and 69 other paintings and 44 
graphics, many of which were first shown in the United States in 
the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. Paintings have 
been lent by some of England’s leading museums and also from 
private collections. 

While British paintings are traveling east from Toledo, a com- 
prehensive exhibition of modern British crafts, organized by the 
British Council, is going west. It began its tour at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art last spring, went to the Worcester Art 
Museum in September and October, and thence to the Toledo 
Museum to remain until mid-December. It comprises beautifully 
printed and bound books, porcelain and glass, silverware, painted 
tin utensils, Scottish tartans, Shetland shawls, baskets, furniture 
and decorative objects, and hand-printed wall papers. 

The Toledo Museum has worked out a comprehensive program 
of temporary exhibitions of the “Art of Our Allies” with the pur- 
pose of “broadening our acquaintance with the cultures of our 
friends.” Chinese art, Russian paintings and Dutch paintings are 
to follow the British crafts early next year. 


Santa Barbara's New Junior Art Center 


The Santa Barbara Museum of Art opened early in November 
a new gallery, extending its educational activity and public sery- 
ice. Under the direction of Joseph Knowles, chairman of the Mu- 
seum’s educational committee, classes for children of the city and 
county schools are conducted, along with a changing exhibition 


DARRELL AUSTIN, Balancing Lady, oil, 36 x 30. Pitch dark in 
the center of a forest with two ghosts and a watery bull alive. 
In the Artists for Victory Exhibition, Dec. 7—Feb. 22 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, Recollections, oil, 35 x 24. Two few 
values and too many hues, but it swirls delicately with ele- 
gance. In the Artists for Victory Exhibition, Dec. 7—Feb. 22 


program of art for and by children. This project has been made 
possible through the generosity of Mrs. A. G. Wood of Carpinteria, 
who became interested in such a program when the Museum was 
opened in 1941. 

The purposes of this new development are to maintain an edu- 
cational program in the building and to integrate the Museum’s 
work with the schools of the city and county. The Museum expects 
to be able to handle about 140 students each week from the city 
schools, with additional groups from the county. For conducting 
the activities of the new Junior Art Center, Mr. Knowles proposes 
to call upon the children themselves in the direction and running 
of the gallery. Junior officers will be appointed by the teacher in 
charge or elected by the students, and each officer may appoint 
assistants or field representatives. 

The gallery’s design was originated by the Museum’s committee 
and carried out by Soule, Murphy and Hastings, architects. 
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Frederick J. Kiesler’s “Spatial Exhibition” is a way of hanging 
pictures so as to make museum going more rewarding an activity 
and a less painful one. What Kiesler has done essentially is to 
take the frames off the paintings, the paintings off the walls and 
the walls away from the gallery. The result is a view of painting 
which is uninfluenced by spurious devices—such as the frame, 
which is cursed by making any bad painting look at least official. 
Kiesler, by taking his paintings off the wall, has further shown that 
the wall was another burden on the spectator’s eye. Without either 
frame or wall the spectator gets a clearer shot of the picture image 
and can see it immediately’ for what it is. 

His innovations toward this end include highly concave side walls 
with protruding arms that carry the paintings—carry them far 
enough and incline them so that you can look at them while sitting 
down. Detachable rope columns stretch from ceiling to floor, can 
carry paintings at any point in the room’s space. Finally, several 
arrangements for looking at art, sitting down: a movable easel 
which contains storage space for paintings, and a superfluity of 
easy chairs (one unit is a thing you can sit on, put sculpture on, 
use as a card table or as a painting easel; with two of these you 
can make a bench; with three you might work out a play in three 
acts). 

Surrealists seem to have a never-ending jealousy of the movies. 
Kiesler has several peep-show arrangements, (Continued page 308) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


BY FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


THE STREAM OF interesting, authoritative, beautifully illustrated, 
well printed and satisfactorily bound art books which has flowed 
from the publishers since December, 1941, has doubtless astonished 
many book lovers who were resigned to its dwindling to a mere 
trickle. Such an expectation was logical in view of rising labor 
costs, paper shortage, man-power loss and other dams constructed 
by the war. The average output of art books annually for some 
years has been around two hundred and fifty; a somewhat larger 
proportion than heretofore has come to the MAGAZINE OF ART since 
January 1. 

Considering first our own art, we have a number of excellent 
choices. Painters and Sculptors of Modern America with an intro- 
duction by Monroe Wheeler (published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, $5.) gives the most direct insight into artists’ aims, for 
it comprises essays written by 18 painters and 10 sculptors, first 
published in THe Macazine or Art (1939 to 1942) and lavishly 
illustrated. American Primitive Painting by Jean Lipman (Oxford 
University Press, $5) is a comprehensive history of the subject 
from the end of the eighteenth century to about 1875, illuminated 
with 8 color reproductions and nearly 100 photogravure plates. 
This type of painting in our own day is discussed and illustrated 
with 90 plates in they taught themselves by Sidney Janis (Dial 
Press. $3.50). Just published are four monographs on American 
painters: George Bellows by Peyton Boswell, Jr., Thomas Eakins 
by Roland McKinney, Winslow Homer by Forbes Watson, and 
Whistler by James W. Lane, each illustrated with 83 half-tones, 8 
in colors (Crown Publishers, $1.95 each). The biographical intro- 
ductions are lively and informal, and the plates are adequate to 
give an idea of each painter’s work. The Artist in America by Carl 
Zigrosser (Alfred A. Knopf, $5) is an absorbingly interesting dis- 
cussion of the lives and goals of 24 contemporary printmakers, 
ranging from John Taylor Arms to John Marin, and illustrated 
with superb gravure plates. 

An unusual book on the American Indian is Navajo Creation 
Myth by Hasteen Klah, a learned medicine man, recorded by Mary 
C. Wheelwright (Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art, Santa Fe, 
N. M., $10). The text has an indescribable enchantment and is ac- 
companied by 17 color plates of sand paintings, and a collection 
of Navajo ceremonial songs. 

A few books of colossal scope are available for readers who like 
the universe in a single volume. The Enjoyment of Art in America 
by Regina Shoolman and Charles E. Slatkin (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $10) surveys the permanent collections of painting, sculp- 
ture, ceramics and decorative arts in North American museums 
(our own and Canada’s) and simultaneously provides a review of 
art from prehistoric times to the present. It has 739 half-tone illus- 
trations and weighs nearly 9 pounds. What more could one ask 
of a single book? Sculpture Through the Ages by Lincoln Rothschild 
(Whittlesey House, $5) affords the reader a sampling of master- 
pieces from Egypt to’the present, although one may quarrel with 
the disproportionate emphasis on certain phases (African sculpture, 
for instance.) 500 Years of Art and Illustration by Howard Simon 
(World Publishing Company, $2.98) is an admirable panorama 
from Albrecht Diirer to Rockwell Kent, illustrated with many ex- 
cellent line cuts. Contemporary Art by Rosamund Frost and Aimée 
Crane (Crown Publishers, $4.) deals with experimental painting 
from Cézanne to Dali; the half-tone plates (150 black and white, 
24 in colors) are particularly good. 

Old masters are subjects of several beautiful “picture books”, 
Phaidon editions of the Oxford University Press with “oalleries” 
of large photogravure plates include The Paintings of Frans Hals, 
by N. S. Trivas ($3.50) cataloguing all his known works and re- 
producing most of them; Raphael’s Paintings, introduced by W. E. 
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Suida ($4.50) with 120 plates, 17 in colors, illustrating all his 
fresco paintings in the Vatican and his tapestry cartoons, with a 
careful selection from other books, especially portraits; and The 
Paintings of Rembrandt edited by A. Bredius, in two portfolios 
($12.50) reproducing all that are undisputed. The first of the 
year, in connection with its superb exhibition of the art of Rem- 
brandt, The Metropolitan Museum of Art published The Unseen 
Rembrandt, with a brief introduction by William M. Ivins, Jr. 
($2.50) and a series of 84 half-tone reproductions, many of them 
actual-size details of complete works also illustrated, both paintings 
and prints. More Details from Pictures in the National Gallery 
(London) with an introduction by Kenneth Clark (printed for 
the Trustees, $2.15) is similar to the Phaidon books in format. 
with 100 plates from famous masterpieces now in retirement for 
the duration—a valuable book for students. Pictures to Grow Up 
With by Katharine Gibson (Studio Publications, $3) presents 
130 masterpieces, 8 in colors, each with an interesting note for the 
child reader; the book is so broad in scope that if its aim is realized 
the reader will be able to accept Raphael and Picasso, unknown 
Oriental and Gothic sculptors, and much in between. In the field 
of old masters of the Orient, Japanese Prints of the Primitive Period 
in the Collection of Louis V. Ledoux (E. Weyhe, $20.) is a luxuri- 
ous volume with enthusiastic notes and 50 plates, 20 of which are 
in colors and gold where indicated. It is for those who appreciate 
that the achievements of printmakers of the “great flowery Yedo” 
have not been changed by the bestiality of contemporary Japanese. 
An excellent monograph on a modern master is Henry Rousseau 
by Daniel Catton Rich (Museum of Modern Art, $2.) an authorita- 
tive and sympathetic study with 52 plates, 4 in colors. The Art of 
Jacob Epstein by Robert Black (World Publishing Company, 
$3.50) comprises a study of the artist’s life and achievement, with 
the volume’s greater part given over to 175 half-tone illustrations. 

A list of books technically valuable to artists is headed by 
Painting Materials, a short encyclopedia by Rutherford J. Gettens 
and George L. Stout, both of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard (D. 
Van Nostrand Company, $3.75) which has complete data on paints 
and painting, arranged for quick reference, and interesting illus- 
trations. Colors and Method in Painting by Ernest W. Watson 
(Watson-Guptill Publications, $5.) could have been mentioned 
under our first category, as it deals with 12 living American artists, 
and includes one color reproduction as well as several half-tones 
of work by each painter; in addition, it describes visits to the 
artists’ studios with detailed information about their methods of 
working. Techniques of Sculpture by Ruth Green Harris and 
Girolamo Piccoli (Harper & Brothers $2.25) provides students and 
practicing sculptors with a lucid exposition of the subject: model- 
ing, carving in stone and wood and making a plaster cast. Suzanne 
Silvercruys’ A Primer of Sculpture (G. P. Putnam,’s $2.75) is 
composed of 15 well illustrated lessons for the beginner. 

A critical work of unique distinction which is not for the casual 
reader is The Life of Forms in Art by Henri Focillon, translated 
by C. Beecher Hogan and George Kubler (Yale University Press, 
$2.50). Art in Human Affairs by Norman Charles Meier (Whittle- 
sey House, $2.75) and The Emergence of an American Art by 
Jerome Mellquist (Scribner’s, $3.75) are provocative discussions 
which will stimulate thought and in some instances, controversy. 

Very few books on the decorative arts have been received. One 
little volume which will please a class of collectors is Liverpool 
Transfer Designs on Anglo-American Pottery by Robert H. Me- 
Cauley (Southworth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine) the most 
comprehensive account to date, of the subject, with many clear 
collotype illustrations. The reviewer was enabled to identify a 
fake in her own collection within fifteen minutes of opening the 
book. 

In the publishers’ offerings of 1942, there is surely some book 
to please every art lover. 


leven Pounds of Rembrandt 


The Paintings of Rembrandt. Edited by A. Bredius. New York, 
1942. Phaidon Edition. Oxford University Press. 55 pp. 630 
illustrations. Price, $12.50. 


THIS RE-EXAMINATION of Rembrandt’s paintings by an eminent 
Dutch authority comprises a brief monograph on the master 
and 630 illustrations in the form of loose photogravure plates 
contained in two volumes. The editor has included “only those 
pictures, whose authenticity seems beyond all doubt.” 
It is not his intention to imply that paintings attributed to 
Rembrandt by others, and not included here, are not genuine. 
But wherever any doubt has existed among scholars, he has omitted 
the work in question, in order that this publication should include 
“only what is unimpeachable.” The monograph has a brief biog- 
raphy, notes on the pictures, an index, and a comparative table of 
plate numbers with Hofstede de Groot’s catalogue. 

There is some variation in the quality of the plates, but they 
are perfectly adequate for their purpose. In most instances, each 
illustration is a separate plate, about 7 by 10144 inches, with 
printed surface large enough to give students an excellent idea 
of the painting reproduced. 

The compilation is admirable, and one which would be a 
valuable addition to the library of every student and lover of 
the Netherlands’ greatest master. —F.S.B. 


The Enriched Book 


900 Years of Art and Illustration: From Albrecht Durer to Rock- 
_ well Kent. By Howard Simon. Cleveland and New York, 1942. 
The World Publishing Company. 476 pp. 603 illus., $2.98. 


“ONE OF THE distinguishing marks of a great book is the persist- 
ence with which it is illustrated,” Mr. Simon begins his introduc- 
tion, citing such works as the Bible, Don Quixote, Shakespeare 
and Rabelais, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Aesop’s Fables, which inspire 
new interpretations in each generation. Furthermore, many illus- 
trations are great in their own right, and the work of master 
artists from the Renaissance to the present, a fact which completely 
refutes the disparagement sometimes hinted in the term “‘illus- 
trator”. Mr. Simon, himself a noted illustrator of fine editions, 
marshals ample evidence in support of his argument (if any is 
needed) supplementing each of his short, interesting and lucid 
chapters with lavish series of illustrations. 

He begins with the crude woodcuts of the incunabula, proceeds 
through the superb engravings of the Renaissance, and devotes 
single chapters to such masters as Durer, Holbein, Blake, Goya, 
Daumier and others (some of them less well known to the average 
person). Slightly under half the book is devoted to the past. 
The section on the present deals with entire nations; some of the 
illustrators receive but a line or two, or no mention, but are repre- 
sented in the plates, the majority in line cuts, the remainder half- 
tones. (Color illustrations are outside the scope of this work.) 
They make the volume a veritable picture gallery of illustration. 

In his comparatively brief text, Mr. Simon cannot be expected 
to be complete. One will look in vain for a number of illustrators, 
past and present, who deserve to be included as much as (or more 
than) some who are. But he forestalls criticism by admitting that 
an exhaustive work would include many more illustrators, and by 
stating as his main purpose the hope that his book will serve as 
an introduction and as an impetus to further study in the fasci- 
nating field of book illustration. Another avowed purpose is “to 
trace the development of the modern book artist through the men 
who influenced his growth.” Both of these aims are realized, in 
a book which is exceptional for its extremely modest price. 

Mr. Simon aptly sums up the qualifications of a good illustrator: 
“Tt is the quality of imagination and design, plus intelligent prep- 
aration for reproduction that enables the artist, whatever his 
medium, . . . to make a beautiful book.” —F.S.B. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art’s expedi- 
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This book is far more than a description of the character- 
istics of mediaeval works of art or a historical survey of their 
origins and development. As it studies the wealth of mosaics, 
ornament, sculpture, painting, glass and illuminated manu- 
scripts, it traces the changes in politics, society and thought 
that parallel these developments and penetrates deeply into 
Mediaeval Art 


brings new understanding to a period of profound impor- 


the psychic implications that they suggest. 


tance, since through it our own culture was greatly enriched 
and direction given to the course of modern art. With 150 


half-tone plates, 100 line cuts, and endpaper maps... . . $6.50 
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Beauty woven into the warp and woof with 
skilled, sensitive hands. Fine engraving 
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The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm 1s the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
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RUBENS, Susanna Fourment, oil. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. D. Birnbaum 
for the Rubens exhibition at the Schaeffer & Brandt gallery 
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with paintings instead of nude women inside. By turning a wheel 
you can see a dozen paintings in quick succession. Aside from the 
diversion, it has an interesting educational value—a quick device 
for showing the successive stages in an artist’s career. The peep: 
show with only a single painting inside cuts everything away from 
one’s view of a painting, including one’s friends. 

Lighting and galleries have been designed so that each painting 
can be lit separately—which is fine, only when I was there they 
kept switching the lights from one painting to another and ] 
couldn’t keep up. Surrealists also, in forever attacking the taste of 
others, are apt to be guilty of the most gross insensibility. They 
cluttered this exhibit unnecessarily, even despite Kiesler’s space. 
saving devices. One cause of museum headache is the number ot 
pictures shown. Another is the lack of quality in the paintings 
themselves. I have a feeling that Miss Guggenheim will do little 
about either of these. 

There is no reason—other than academicians fears—to keer 
Kiesler’s more important innovations from becoming standard fix. 
tures in every gallery and home where pictures are hung. 


Listen To 
LIVING ART 


EVERY TUESDAY CBS NETWORK 
A nationwide art radio program sponsored by The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and The American Federation of 
Arts. Remember the time—every Tuesday, 4:30 p. m.— 
EWT over stations of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


his list includes temporary, not permanent 
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BUQUERQUE, N. M. LaQuinta Gallery: Howard Cook 

Watercolors; Jan. 

MARILLO, TEX. Panhandle Artists’ Group: First Na- 

tional Soldier Artists’ Group (AFA); Jan. 10-31. 

HERST, MASS. Jones Library: Photographs Church 

Architecture; Jan. 2-14. James K. Bonnar Oil Paintings; 

Jan. 15-Feb. 1. 

tate College: Frank Hartley Anderson Watercolors; Jan. 

1-15. Prints from Prairie Print Maker; Jan. 15-31. 

ANDOVER, MASS. John Esther Gallery: Jan Maud Morgan 
Oils; Jan. 19-Feb. 28. 

APPLETON, WISC. Lawrence College Art Gallery: Friedl 
Heuser Paintings & Drawings; Jan. 4-22. Lawrence Stu- 
dents Paintings, Drawings, Pottery, and Designs; Jan. 23. 
Feb. 6. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ. Gallery: Survey of Modern Photo- 
graphy from Eastman Kodak Co.; Jan. 1-30. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum: Exhibition from E. & A. 
Silberman Galleries, N. Y. C.; Jan. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art: 
Rationalist Show of Sane Art, Paintings and Sculpture 
from Studio Guild of N. Y., Costumes Thru The Ages, 
Textile Exhibit of Early Weavings, Javanese Shadow Pup- 
pets; Jan. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Texas: Eight Modern Sculptors; 
Jan. 5-22. America at Rest and Play (AFA); Jan. 24- 
Feb. 6. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art: Islamic Art; 
Dec. 27-Jan. 31. Drawings by Sculptors; Dec. 29-Jan. 31. 
Art of the Armed Forces (AFA); Jan. 3-31. Plastics 
for War and Peace; Jan. 8-Feb. 4. 

Walters Art Gallery: Old Cameos and Intaglios; Dec. 15- 
Feb. 14. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Museum of Fine 


Arts: Chinese 


Watercolors, Prints, Textiles, and Musical Instruments; 
Jan. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. Indiana Univ., Art Center: 


' Picasso; Jan. 2-22. 

BOSTON, MASS. Grace Horne Galleries, 270 Dartmouth: 
Johanna Knudsen Oils, Group Servicemen’s Show; Dec. 
21-Jan 16. 

Guild of Boston Artist, 162 Newbury: Alphonse J. Shelton’s 
Paintings of the Sea; Jan. 18-30. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Christmas Exhibition; Dec. 8-Jan. 10. 

Public Library: Portrait Drawings of Poets and their Manu- 
scripts Jan. 4-31. Bracquemond, Corot, Legros, Lepére, 
and Meryon Prints from Albert H. Wiggin Collec.; Jan. 
BOZEMAN, MONT. State College: Kathe Kollwitz Prints 

(AFA) ; Jan. 7-28. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Brooklyn Museum: “Inventions For 
Victory’’; to Jan. 4. ‘‘Twenty-five Years of Dorothy 
Liebes’’; Dec. 4 to Feb. 8. Plan of a Painting; Jan. 5-24. 
British War Cartoons; Jan. 5-31. Adrian Siegel Oils & 
Photographs; Jan. 26-Feb. 19. Susan Silvercruys, ‘‘Art 
and Self-Expression’’; Jan. 7. Alice Murphy Prints; Dec. 
15-Jan. 3. Easel Painters as Illustrators—Oils and Water- 
colors; Dec. 15 to Jan. 3. Leon Karp Oils & Drawings; 
Dec. 29-Jan. 24. Mary B. Schuenemann Watercolors; Dec. 
5-Jan. 6. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne American Rooms in Miniature; Jan. 4-Feb. 28. 

BURLINGTON, VT. Fleming Museum: Vermont Camera 
Club Photographie Exhibit; Jan. 5-31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum: Photographs of U. S. 
Navy, 1883-1917. Selection of Paintings and Drawings of 

Marine Subjects; Dec. 7-Jan. 9. French Romanticism of 
19th Century in Theatre and Pictorial Arts; Jan. 11 to 
Feb. 1. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, Univ. of 
North Carolina: Textiles from Milwaukee Handicraft 
Project; Dec. 19-Jan. 5. University Portraits, Clare 

* Leighton Southern Harvest Prints; Jan. 10-31. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum: Annie Albers Weaving; 
Jan. 1-30. Ceramics, Southern Potteries, Masterpiece of 

Month by Copley; Jan. 1-30. Lowenfeld, Visual and Non- 
visual Art (AFA); Jan. 10-21. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. Univ. of Va. Museum of Fine 
Arts: Flower Prints; Jan. 5-28. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: Georgia O'Keeffe; Jan. 1- 
Feb. 22. Background of Dutch Art; to Feb. 1. Abstract 
Painters & Sculptors of Chicago; Dec. 31-Jan. 24. Amer- 
ican Furniture of 17th & 18th Centuries, Young Collee.; 
Oct. 20-April 20. Vernon Howe Bailey Watercolors of 
Navy; Dec. 11-Jan. 10. 

Chicago Galleries Association, 215 N. Michigan: Louis Kaep, 
Frances A. Barothy Oil Paintings; Jan. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers: Oils, Watercolors 
and Graphic Arts by Porter Co. (Ind.) Art Association; 
Jan. 2-23. Myra A. Wiggins Oils and Watercolors; Jan. 
2-31, 

CINCINNATI, O. Art Museum: European Rooms in Minia- 
ture by Mrs. James Ward Thorne; Jan. 5-Mar. 2. Cin- 
cinnati Portraits; Jan. 17-Feb. 21. Ohio Print Makers; 
Jan. 4-30; Prints from John Warrington Collec.; Jan. 4- 
Feb. 28. 


Taft Museum: Decorative Arts in Relation to Thorne Rooms; 
Jan. 5-Feb. 28. 

CLEVELAND, O. Museum of Art: Collection of late John 
L. Severance; to Mar. 14. Contemporary Art 
Hemisphere; Dee. 10-Jan. 10. 
versary May Show; Jan. 

COLUMBUS, 0. Gallery of Fine Arts: Ohio Valley Archi- 
tecture, Twelve Old Masters Collection of Zanesville Art 
Institute; Jan. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Library: Robert V. Byron Photo- 
graphs; Dec. 28-Jan. 22. Sybilla Mittell Weber Prints and 
Water Colors; Jan. 24-Feb. 27. 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College: Arkansas Oil Painters; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum: Na- 
tional Art Gallery Reproductions; Jan. 3-20. Patricia 
Ferdon Water Colors and Drawings of Indian type heads; 
Jan. 21-31, 

CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy: Norman Rock- 
well Oil Paintings; Jan. 10-30. 

DALLAS, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Texas General Ex- 
hibition; Dec. 6-Jan. 3. 2nd Annual Texas Print Show; 
Dec. 6-Jan. 3. Edmund Kinzinger Silk Screen Prints; 
Dec. 13-Jan. 10. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Art Gallery: Jerome Myers 
Memorial Exhibition (AFA); Jan. 10-31. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Local Artists; Hobson Pittman 
Paintings & Drawings; Howard Lee Photographs; 
4-31. 

DECATUR, ILL. Are Institute and Milliken Univ.: 53rd 
Annual exhibition of American Painters and 
Jan. 

DELAWARE, O. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Eliot O’Hara Water 
Colors; Jan. 15-Feb. 15. 

BENVER, COLO. Art Museum: Arnold Ronnebeck Paint- 
ings, George Grosz Oils, Adolpf Dehn Water 
Indian Art; Jan. 1-31. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Art of Australia; Jan. 
1-29. Rugs by American Artists; Jan. 4-25. 

DUBUQUE, IA. drt 
(AFA); Jan. 15-30. 

DURHAM, N. H. Univ. of New Hampshire: Art Heritage 
of New Hampshire Youth; Dec. 30-Jan. 17. Photography 
Is An Art; Jan. 18-Feb. 6. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: W. R. Leigh Oil Paint- 
ings; Jan. 3-25. 

EL PASO, TEX. College of Mines and Metallurgy: Joseph 
Golinken “‘Spirts and Play’’ Oils; Jan. 1-25. 

ESSEX FELLS, N. J. James R. Marsh Gallery: Associated 
Artists of N. J. Group, Paintings by Artist Members in 
the Service; Jan. 


Western 
Retrospective 25th Anni- 


Jan. 


Sculptors; 


Colors, 


Association: Soviet War Posters 


EVANSVILLE, IND. Public Museum: Soldier Art from 
Life Magazine (AFA); Jan. 10-31. Cultures of Pacific; 
Jan. 10-31. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. Art Center: Portraits, Lent by 


Portraits, Inc., New York City; Jan. 

FLINT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Six Flint 
Jan. 24. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. 4rt Museum: Paintings by Artists 
Under Forty (AFA); Jan. 3-24. Art in Advertising; Jan. 
24-Feb. 14, 

GALLUP, N. M. Service Center: Permanent Collections; 
Jan. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. Neville Public Museum: 
Wright Wildlife Art; Jan. 3-27. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of Univ. of N. C.: 
Russell Green Watercolors; Jan. 4-30. 

GREENVILLE, O. Art Guild, Inc.: 8th Annual Local Show; 
Jan. 3-31. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Arts: Selections from 
to Jan. 28, 

HAMPTON, VA. Hampton Institute: Creative Art of The 
American Negro (AFA); Jan. 3-25. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: 
dians; Jan. 2-17. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Latin American 
Exhibition; to Jan. 12, French Paintings: Wildenstein 
Galleries; Jan. 12-31. 

IOWA CITY, IA. Univ. of Iowa: Contemporary Oil Paint- 
ing loaned by Midtown Gallery of N. Y.; Jan. 1-25. 
War Posters Today loaned by Museum of Modern Art; 
Jan. 8-28. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: Contemporary 
Mexican Painters (Collection of Dr. MacKinley Helm) ; 
Jan. 2-28. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Robert Keith Gallery, 13th & Balti- 
more: Painters of New Mexico; Jan. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Thayer Museum, Univ. of Kansas: 
Don Lutz Paintings; Jan. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Am- 
bassador Hotel: Georges Rouault and Raoul Dufy Paint- 
ings: Jan. 

Fisher Galleries, Univ. of Southern Calif.: Classical Form 
vs. Gothic Form, Photographs, Charts and Diagrams of 


Artists; to 


Earl G. 


Washington, Co. Museum of Fine 


Museum’s Permanent Collection; 


Salmagun- 


Two Main Streams of Art Development throughout 
Occident and Orient; Jan. 13-Feb. 14. 
Foundation of Western Art: 10th Annual Exhibition, 


California Water Colors; Jan. 18-Feb. 27. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler’s Birthplace: Glenn G. MacNutt 
Water Colors; Dec. 1-Jan. 15. Designs Showing Relation 
Between Fine Arts and Commercial Art; Jan. 15-Mar, 1. 


JANUARY EXHIBITS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art: Britain At 
War, Contemporary Swiss Posters, Daumier Lithographs, 
Homer Illustrations, Prints from Permanent Collection; 
Jan. 

MASSILLON, O. Museum: 17th Annual Ohio Watercolor 
Society Exhibition; Wm. McKinley Centennary; Jan. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Tenn. 
Society of Artists; Dec. 23-Jan. 15. Vernon Howe Bailey 
Watercolors, Naval Defense Activities; Jan. 15-Feb. 7. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Olin Library, Wesleyan Univ.: 
Mielatz, Ploos Van Amstel 6-12. 

American Art; Jan. 15-Feb. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. Layton Art Gallery: Portraits by 
Wisconsin Artists; Dec. 10-Jan. 10. Photography by Mil- 
waukee Photographic Groups; Jan. 10-24, 

Art Institute: Arts of Western 
America; to Jan. 24. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Univ. Gallery: Defense Housing; 
Jan. 1-30. What Is A Building (AFA); Jan. 1-22. Work 
by Master Craftsmen; Jan. 1-25. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: 5 Centuries of Art in 
5 Countries, Henry S. Eddy Paintings; Jan. 1-24. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery: Del Prado 
Sculpture (AFA); Diego Rivera Drawings; Jan. 1-30. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. Centennial Club: Gift & Purchase 
Plan for American Art (AFA); Jan. 8-29. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gallery, 49 New St.: 
Murray Kusarobu; Dec. 28-Jan. 9. Catherine Lamb; Jan. 
11-23. Gus Mager; Jan. 25-Feb. 6. 

Art Club: Jay Connoway Paintings; Jan. 

Public Library: Army Illustrators (lent by Museum of 
Modern Art) Soldier Art from Fort Custer, Mich.; Jan. 
1-28. Paintings & Sculpture from Museum Collec., Look 
to Latin America for Design; Jan. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum: Toiles de 
Jony, 18th Cent.; Jan, 1-15. Italian & English 18th Cent. 
Etchings; Jan. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Arts and Crafts Club: Members 
Gallery; Jan. North American Indian Art from Brooklyn 


Etchings; Jan. Latin 


Civilization—Egypt to 


Museum; Dec. 19-Jan. 16. Marion Souchon Paintings; 
Jan. 16-30. 

Isaac Delgado Museum: Artists of Western U. S. A. 
(AFA); Jan. 3-24, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86: 
12th Annual Winter Exhibition of Paintings and Water- 
colors; Dec. 3-Jan. 3. 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40: Traveling 
Exhibition—Arts Club of Washington: The Comic Strip; 
to Jan. 15. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: John Marin Paint- 
ings; Nov. 17-Jan. 11. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57: Muriel Alvord; Jan. 4-16. 
Paintings by Members of United Nations Here In Amer- 
ica; Jan. 18-30. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13: Adolph Gottlieb Paintings; 
Dec. 29-Jan. 11. Hans Boehler, Drawings of Mexico; Jan. 
12-25. Frances Ferry Paintings; Jan. 26-Feb. 8. 

Associated American Artists Gallery, 711 Fifth; First Show 
of Frank Kleinholz; Dec. 21-Jan. 9, 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57; Lee Jaekson Drawings; Jan. 
11-23. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57: American Sculpture of Our 
Time; Dee. 29-Jan. 23. Lyonel Feininger; Jan. 25-Feb. 13. 

Buffa Gallery, 58 W. 57: Jacob Dooyewaard, the Holland 
Artist; Wm. H. Singer, Jr., Norway; Jan. 

Avery Library: Columbia Uniy. Art Gallery, 1145 Amster- 
dam Ave.: Illustrations of Chinese and Japanese Archi- 
tecture; Dec. 9-Jan. 6. 

Ralph M. Chait Gallery, 24 E. 58: Noted Examples of 100 
Famous Wares from 3000 B.C. thru 19th Century; Dec. 
1-Jan. 31. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Sq.: Red, Yellow, and Blue 
in Decorative Arts; Nov. 9-Jan. 16. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E. 57: Tony Mattei Paintings; Jan. 
4-28. Briggs Dyer Paintings; Jan. 18-Feb. 5. 

Downtown Gallery, 43 E. 51: Inter-American Folk Arts; 
Dec. 15-Jan. 2. American & Latin American 18th & 19th 
Centuries Paintings & Sculpture; Dec, 15-Jan. 2, Raymond 
Breinin; Jan. 5-23. 

Paul Drey Gallery, 11 E. 57: Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters & Objects of Art; Jan. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 33 W. 8: 8th St. Gallery Art Assoc. 
Exhibition; Jan. 1-16. Charlotte Livingston Watercolors; 
Jan, 17-31. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57: William B, E. Ranken Memorial 
Exhibition; Dec. 28-Jan. 16. 

French Art Galleries, Inc., 51 E. 57: Modern French Paint- 
ings; Jan. 

Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: Selected Paintings by 
French Masters; Jan. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60: Prints of American Naval Engage- 
ments and Commanders, 1776-1815; to Jan. 17. 

Kennedy and Company, 785 Sth: American Naval Paintings; 
Contemporary American Etchings; Jan. 4-29. 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57: American Artists’ Drawings 


& Pastels; Dec. 12-Jan. 7. William Thoeny Drawings; 
Jan. 7-28. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th: Beal, Bouché, DuBois, 
Glackens, Luks, Sloan, Schnakenberg, Young Paintings 


of 1915 to 1920; Nov. 30-Jan. 9. 
Julien Levy Gallery, 11 E. 57: Leonid Paintings; Jan. 12- 
Feb. 13. 
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Little Gallery, The Barbizon: J. Paddock’s Victory Windows; 
Dec. 2-Jan. 4. 

Macbeth Galleries, 11 E. 57: ‘‘The Maine Woods’ by Carl 
Sprinchorn; Jan. 4-23. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Masterpieces of Painting from 
Museum Collection; Jan. 5. Drama and Other Arts; 
Jan. 25. Artists for Victory; thru Feb. 22. Multum in 
Parvo; to Jan. 16. 

Junior Museum: America at Work. Drawings from Index of 
American Design; Jan. 8. Peoples of the World: Russia; 
Jan. 15. China and Its People; continued. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57: Selected American Artists; Jan. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54: American 
Non-Objective Painters; Student Work from Roi Partridge’s 
Class at Mills College; Jan. 

Museum of City of N. Y., 5th at 103rd: ‘‘The Mrs. Henry 
Wilmerding Payne Memorial Exhibition of Furnishings 
from N. Y. House of Federal Period’’?; Dec. 9. “‘John Jay 
Defender of Liberty’’; Dec. 22. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth: Fastenings and Em- 
bellishments; Oct. 28-Jan, 22, 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: National War Poster 
Competition; late Noy.-Jan. 3. Useful Objects in Wartime; 


Dec. 2-Jan. 3. Twentieth Century Portraits; Dec. 9- 
Jan. 24. New Acquisitions; Dec. 16-Jan. 19. Young 
People’s Gallery: Children’s Festival of Modern Art; 


Dec. 16-Jan. 17. 

National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth: Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers, Inc. Annual Exhibition; Jan. 12-26. 

New Art Circle, 543 Madison: Selection of Paintings from 
J. B. Neumann’s Collection; Jan. 

Estelle Newman Gallery, 66 W. 56: Joseph Newman Water 
Colors; Dec. 21-Jan. 9. Group Show; Jan. 11-30. 

New York Historic Society, 170 Central Park West: Christ- 
mas Remembrances; Dec. 1-Jan. 30. Shores of Tripoli; 
indefinitely. 

Public Library, 476 Fifth: American Landscape Prints of 
Today; Dec. 1-Mar. 31. 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57: Group Show; Jan. 

Perls Galleries, Inc., 32 E. 58: Karl Priebe Paintings and 
Gouaches; Jan. 4-30. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Hananiah Harari; Dec. 28-Jan. 16. 
Pousette-Dart; Jan. 18-30. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Formal Art: Sculpture 
and Paintings; Jan. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: Group Exhibition- 


Federation of Modern Painters & Sculptors; Jan. 2- 
Feb. 28. 

Sachs Gallery, 63 E. 52: Beautiful Old Book-Bindings; 
Jan. 2-30. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 67 E. 57: Old Masters; Jan. 

Andre Seligmann, 15 E. 57: Arthur Szyk War Satires and 
Miniatures; Jan. 5-29. 


E. & A. Silberman, 32 E. 57: Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters; Jan. 

Vendome Gallery, 23 W. 56: Eugene Bischoff American 
Indian Oils; Jan. 4-18. Five Artist Show, Oils and Water 
Colors; Jan. 18-Feb. 1. 

Wakefield Gallery, 64 E. 55: John 
Psychosis of War; Jan. 4-23. Sally 
graphs; Etienne Ret Drawings; Jan, 25-Feb. 6. 

Whitney Museum of Art: Annual of Contemp. American 
Art; to Jan. 6. Selection from Permanent Collec.; Jan. 
8-26. Memorial Exhibition of Work of Gertrude V. 
Whitney; Jan. 26-Feb. 25. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64: Down the River Seine from 
Paris to Le Havre; Middle of Jan. 
Willard Gallery, 32 E. 57: American 

Time; Dec. 29-Jan. 23. 


Zhorowski, 61 E, 57: XIX Cent. French Paintings; Jan. 


Hawkins 


Newhinney, 


Drawings, 
Litho- 


Sculpture of Our 


NORWICH, CONN. Slater Memorial Museum: ‘How To 


Paint A Water Color’? Panels by Eliot O’Hara, John 
Costigan Water Colors, Arthur Halmi Drawings; Jan. 
7-27. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. Mills College Art Gallery: War Posters 
& New Acquisitions; Jan. 13-Feb. 19. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. WPA Art Center: Work of 
Art Instructors City Schools; Jan. 1-15. Winners National 
Newspaper Snapshot Awards; Jan. 3-9. 60 Cartoon Draw- 
ings by D. R. Fitzpatrick; Jan. 11-Feb. 7. Prairie Print 
Makers; Jan. 15-Feb. 1. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Milton Horn Drawings; 
Jan. 4-18. Islamic Textiles; Jan. 18-Feb. 1. 

OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial: Modern Drawings for 
Collectors (AFA); Jan. 10-31. Czermaski Watercolor 
Drawings, American Group Prints, Woodcarvings from 
Oberammagau, Six States Show: Jan. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. Public Museum: Costumes of Past, 
Paintings Mexico, Walter B. Swan; Jan. 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Museum: Madonna Paintings; 
Dec. 22. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Children’s 
Block Paintings, 19th & 20th Cent. American and 
European Lithographs; Jan. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 
Paintings and Prints from Permanent Collection; Jan. 
1-23. 138th Annual Exhibition; Jan. 24-Feb. 28. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute: Rockwell Kent 
Paintings; Dec. 10-Jan. 31. Watercolor Exhibition from 
Art Institute of Chicago; Dec. 17-Jan. 17. Chilean Con- 
temporary Art; Dec. 30-Jan. 21. National War Posters; 
Jan. 19-Feb. 14. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: Henry Schnaken- 
berg; Margaret Hubbard, Objects from Darkest Africa; 
Jan. 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial Art Museum: 
Harmon Shaw Watercolors; Jan, 3-30. 

Art Museum: Housing; Jan. 7-28. Margot Austin (Mrs. 
Darrel) Drawings; Jan. 5-Feb. 3. 50 Anniversary; Dec. 
1-Jan. 13. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Art Club: Pasquale Masiello Paint- 
ings & Prints; Dec. 29-Jan. 10. A. Dwight Burnham & 
Gilbert Franklin Paintings & Drawings; Jan. 12-24. 

RACINE, WISC. Wustum Museum: Hanson Hise, ‘‘Photo- 
graphs of Bali’; Jan. 1-30. 

RALEIGH, N. C. Art Center: Photos of Indian Country; 
Jan. 1-30, 

READING, PA. Public 
Prints; Jan. 3-31. 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association: Horowitz Paintings of 
Soviet Union (AFA); Jan. 6-25. 

RICHMOND, VA. Museum of Fine Arts: Julien Binford 


Alice 


Museum & Art Gallery: Color 


Murals; Jan. 6-15. Manuscripts and Incunabula; Jan. 
16-Feb. 10. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Whitney 


Museum Watercolors, Red Cross Posters, Contemporary 
Chinese Art; Jan. 8-Feb. 7. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Art Association: Harry A. Davis, Jr.; 
Dec. 7-Jan. 3. Chapin, Fredenthal, Lee, Sepeshy, Zornes, 
etc. Watercolors (AFA); Jan. 4-31. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E. B. Crocker Gallery: Cries of 

Prints, Sarah Belina Gebbs Watercolors, Alex 

Nepoti Watercolors; Jan. 


SAINT GEORGE, N. Y. 


London 


Staten Island Museum: Chinese 


Textiles; Dec. 7-Jan. 15. Camera Club; Jan. 16-Feb. 1. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum: Everett 
Spruce Paintings and Charles Umlauf Sculpture; Jan. 
3-21. 


tok 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery: So 
Sculpture; Dec. 28-Jan. 23. May E. Schaetzel W. 
colors, Ernest Knee Photographs, Gyula Zilzer Oils 
Pastels; Jan. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. de Young Memorial Museum 
Jean Charlot Paintings & Drawings; Jan. 1-15. Textiles 
18th Cent. Meissen & Sevres Porcelain; Jan. : 

SARATOGA SPRING, N. Y. Skidmore College: 
Posters from Museum of Modern Art; Jan. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery: Walter Isaacs Paintings; 
Jan. Marli Ehrmann Textiles; Jan. 

Art Museum: Allan Cram, Marine Paintings, Frans Brasz, 
Puget Sound Group Paintings, Fitzpatrick Cartoons, & 
Corrado Cagli Drawings; Jan. 7-Feb. 7. 

SIOUX CITY, IA. Art Center: Posters from Foreign Coun- 
tries, Early American Paintings; Jan. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Luigi Kasimir Etch- 
ings; Dec. 4-Jan. 31. Chinese Textiles, Ceramics, and 
Stone Carvings; Dec. 10-April 2. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts: Graphic 
Processes; Jan. 10-31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Museum: Dr. Cribb’s Memorial 
Exhibition; Dec. 10-Jan. 10. Oschner Photographs; Jan. 
10-30. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. City Art Museum: Americans 1942; Jan. 
4-Feb. 1. Sculpture by Flannagan; Jan. 4-Feb. 1. Prints 
by Dutch Masters; Jan. 1-30. 

SWARTHMORE, PA. Swarthmore College: Cloisters Gal- 
lery: William Henry Walker Political Cartoons; Jan. 
4-23. 

TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Art and Culture of China; 
Jan. 3-31. . 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum: Fr. Gothic 
Cathedral Art & Lithographs by Honore Daumier; Jan, 
1-18. Watercolors circulated by Prairie Watercolor Society; 
Jan. 18-Feb. 12. 

TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Museum: Eugene Kingman 
Paintings; Dec, 28-Jan. 15. Latin American Show; Jan. 
15-Feb. 28. Sue Martin One Picture Exhibit; Jan. 5-31. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. State University, Art Department: 
Camouflage for Civilian Defense; Jan. 7-28, 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor-Institute: Work 
of Dali, Picture of Month by Picasso; Jan. Print Makers 
& Prints for Children (AFA); Jan. 3-26. Modern Letter- 
ing; Jan. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.-Arts Club: Comic Strip Exhibition; 
Jan. 3-15. 

Corcoran Gallery: Alumni and Students Sales Exhibition; 
Dec. 12-Jan. 13. 52nd Annual Exhibition: Jan. 23-Feb. 14, 
Miniature Painters, Sculptors and Gravers Society; Jan. 
23-Feb. 14. 


War 


Daughters of American Revolution: Childhood in Early 
America: to Feb. 10. 
Howard Univ. Gallery: Alice Barney Paintings; Jan. 10- 


Feb. 15. 
Phillips Memorial Gallery: Mare Chagall; to Jan. 4. 
Whyte Gallery: Arnold Jacobi Paintings; Jan. 11-31. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 4rt Museum: Rembrandt Etchings; 


Nov. 17-Jan. 3. Russian Ikons; Jan. 7-Feb. 7. Con- 
temporary Swedish Crafts: Jan. 
YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Museum: Czechoslovak 


Homelands; Jan, 17-Feb. 14. Early American Dolls & 
Toys; Jan. 1-10. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: 8th Annual New 
Year Show; Jan. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Institute: American Theatre 
(AFA), Art of Southern Highlanders; Jan. 1-25. 20th Cent. 
Paintings; Jan. Children in England Paint; Jan, 4-25. 


Development of Stage Design (AFA); Jan. 1-28, 


ARTIST AND DESIGNER COMPETITIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION SPONSORED BY 
THE RED CROSS 


A competition to secure unpublished photographs by photog- 
raphers and camera enthusiasts to help record the war- 
time work of the American Red Cross both at home and 
abroad. War savings bonds with a total maturity value 
of $5,125 will be given for 122 prizes. Competition con- 
tinues through October, November, and December, and 
two classes of awards will be made: for the best photo- 
graphs submitted each month, 36 prizes will be awarded, 
with 14 grand prizes to be selected and announced Feb. 
1, 1943. Pictures may be made on any type of film, but 

glass-plate negatives. Entries limited to 10” 

longest dimension. No smaller prints than 5” x7” pre- 

ferred. To be mailed flat and unmounted, with name and 
address of the competitor and brief title or description on 
back of each entry. Send entries to: Red Cross National 

Photo Awards Headquarters, 589 Madison Ave., New York 

City. 


not on 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP COMPETITION OF THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS 


Paintings, sculpture, prints and crafts are eligible for ex- 
hibition; paintings and sculpture are eligible for the first 
prize of $250. Only members ($5.00 fee) may submit 
works, which must reach the Club by Tuesday noon, Feb. 
23, 1943. All entries must be prepaid, with artist's name, 
address, title of work, medium, and price if for sale 
clearly marked thereon. They will be returned charges 
collect at the conclusion of the exhibition, March 27, 1943. 
Address inquiries to Edith Norris, Secretary, 712 Royal 
Street, New Orleans, 


P AGE. 3 10 


MURAL DECORATION FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Competition open to all artists including men of the 
Armed Forces. Award $4,500 to include complete cost 
of execution and installation. Work may be completed 
after the war if winning design submitted by soldier 
artist. Mural to be with mat 
directly on wall or painted on acceptable type of com- 
position board to be mounted on wall. Subject to deal 
with history of Springfield; or refer to industrial im- 
portance of Western Massachusetts section of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. Competition designs to reach 
Springfield by May 24, 1943, where they will be judged 
by Museum’s Committee on the advice of a jury com- 
posed of: Edward Rowan, Margit Varga, Henry Varnum 
Poor, William Gropper and Forbes Watson. Address in- 
quiries to Frederick B. Robinson, Dir., Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


executed in oil finish 


MURAL COMPETITION FOR DECORATION OF RE- 
CORDER OF DEEDS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, 
DC: 


The sum of $5,600 will be paid for seven oil or tempera 
canvases ranging in size from 5% by 8% to 14 1/3 by 
5 2/3 feet. The contribution of the Negro to the American 
Nation is the theme for all murals, and the subject matter 
of each has been outlined by the Recorder of Deeds. 
Two-inch scale designs in full color must reach Washing- 
ton on or before March 1, 1943, For further particulars 
write The Section of Fine Arts, Room A-29, Old Audi- 
torium Building, 1900 E Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JAMES D. PELHAM AWARDS IN LITERATURE 


AND ART 


Open to artists between the ages of 20-35 born in California. 
Closing date Feb. 15, 1943. Announcements and applica- 
tions may be secured from Charles B. Lipman, Dir., 319 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


12TH ANNUAL ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE COM- 
PETITION 


Any package display or package machinery installation 
which was placed on market during calendar year 1942 
may be entered in the competition sponsored by the 
Modern Packaging Magazine. Competition open to de- 
signer, package-using firms, and others responsible for 
the creation of package or display entered. Any number 
of entries may be submitted prior to closing date of 
Jan. 4. Entries will be placed on exhibition in Permanent 
Packaging Exhibit Hall. Address all inquiries to All- 
America Package Competition, Chanin Building, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York City. 


NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS FOR STUDENTS 


A competition and exhibition of the work of undergraduates 
in the 7th through the 12th grades of public, parish or 
private schools in the U. S., possessions and Canada, 
All art work in any media may be submitted. Prizes given 
in all classifications. Work accepted to be exhibited in 
Carnegie Institute Galleries, May 1943. Margaret White- 
man, National Secretary, Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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Chilean Contemporaries, Our, Frank Seiberling, Jr., p. 174 
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Flemish Primitives, p. 168 

Fox, Milton S., Camouflage and The Artist, p. 136 

Fredenthal, David, The Life I Know, p. 130 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


Academy. The: New Home for an Old Institution, p. 47 

Air Raid Precautions for Museums, Galleries, Libraries, 
p. 48 

American Art Annual, p. 83 

American Art Museums, p. 146 
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eration of Arts, p. 152 
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Journals, p. 125 

American Red Cross, p. 182 
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p. 264 

Ars: A New Art Magazine, p. 36 
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Art Institute of Chicago, p. 266 
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Artists Council for Victory, p. 76 

Arts During and After, The, pp. 80, 125 

Ayers, Edward M., pp. 266, 267 
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Quevedo, Manuel, Landscape, p. 175 


Quidor, John, Ichabod Crane at a ball at Van Tass 
Mansion, p. 27; Wolfert’s Will (detail), p. 27 

Randall, Arne W., Horse, p. 110 

Raphael, The Small Cowper Madonna, p. 197 

Rasmussen, Daniel, Terra Cotta, p. 170 

Rattner, Abraham, Descent from the Cross, p. 279 

Recruiting Booth, Illinois Art and Craft Project (photo) 
p. 118 


Rembrandt, Christ Healing the Sick, p. 67; Hendrickje 
Stoffels, 1660, p. 69; Man With a Beard, Februa 
cover; The Circumcision, p. 197; The Mill, p. 195 


Portrait of Lady with an Ostrich Feather Fan, p. 2005 
Self-Portrait, 1660, p. 68 

Renoir, La Danseuse, p. 203; Studio of the Artist, p. ss. 

Roa, Israel, The Painter's Birthday, p. 174 

Rothstein, Arthur, Group of Men, etc. (photo), p. 250 | 

Rouault, George, Clown, p. 257 

Rubens, Peter Paul, Philopoemen, p. 219; (details), p. 220, 

Russin, Robert, Mail Thrower, January frontispiece 

Saarinen project, model, p. 164 

Saint Paul Science Museum interior (photos), p. 115 

San Cayetano, in Guanajuato (altar detail), p. 245 

Sanctuary of Ocotlan in Tllaxcala, p. 242 

San Francisco Ecatepec, near Puebla, p. 243 

Santa Rosa de Viterbo, Querétaro (detail), p. 245 

Sargeant, John Singer, In the Luxembourg Gardens, p. 221; 
W. Graham Robertson, p. 213 

Schaeffer, Carl, Wheat Stacks, p. 210 

Service men viewing Life’s exhibition at National Gallery 
of Art (photo), p. 215 

Siporin, Mitchell, Imaginary Portrait, p. 74 

Sotomayor, Sergio, Street of Vina del Mar, p. 176 

Soyer, Raphael, Window Shoppers, p. 274 

Spencer, Niles, Waterfront Mill, p. 300 

Spruce, Everett, Fence Builders, p. 74 

Stockholm Schools, p. 289 

Stubbins, Hugh, Defense Housing Project (photo), p. 164 

Students in a colonnade, University of Puerto Rico (photo), 
p.- 17 

Studio Workshop, Ft. Bragg (photo), 

Surrey, Philip, The Smoker, p. 211 

Taubes, Frederic, photo, p. 298 

Tchelitchew, Pavel, Head of a Clown, p. 293; 
Seek, p. 293; Three Sitting Together, p. 292 

Texas Art Department (photos), pp. 108, 109 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Sketch of A Woman, p. 56 

Trentham, Eugene, August Landscape, p. 75 

Tresguerras, Santa Rosa de Viterbo at Querétaro, p. 224 

Troncoso, Luis, Garden of Peace, p. 177 

Tunnacliff, Pyt. Miles, Army Butcher, p. 216 

Turner, Joseph M. W., Venice, Dogana, and S. Giorgio 
Maggiore, p. 202 

TVA Farm Lands (photos), p. 162 

Umlauf, Charles, War Mother, p. 110 


p. 215 


Hide and 


United Hemisphere Posters—Barnett, Harold; Carvalho, 
Ben. De Araujo: Gaydos, John <A.; Gayose, José 
Roberto; Kamens, Irvine; Mori, Camilo; Petruccelli, 
Antonion; Renau, Jose; Sporer, William; Stanley, 
S. W.; Steinwess, Alex., pp. 238, 239 


Utah Art Center Interior, pp. 138, 139 

Utrillo, Maurice, View of Montmarte, p. 213 

Vachon, Lumber truck (photo), p. 252 

Van der Rohe, Mies, Pavilion at Barcelona International 
Exposition (photo), p. 167 

Van Der Weyden, Roger, 4 Lady of High Rank, p. 169 

Van Dyck, Anthony, Adoration of the Shepherds, p. 227; 
Marchesa Elena Grimaldi, p. 199 

Van Eyck, Jan, St. Francis, p. 221 

Van Gogh, Vincent, Effect of Snow at Arles, p. 52; The 
Olive Orchard, p. 180 

Vargas, Raul. Head of the Dancer, Ines Pisarro, p. 177 

Vermeer, A Woman Weighing Gold, p. 198 

Waples, Pvt. Sam, The Hunter, p. 217 

Watteau, Antoine, L’Heureuse Age, p. 114 

Weber, Julius, Chick Embryo (photo), p. 248 

Weber, Max, Still-life, p. 294; The Quartet, p. 278 

Werner, Nat, Hot Lick—Duet, p. 281 

Weston, Edward, Jean and Zomah Charlot at Point Lobos 
(photo), p. 251 

Whistler, James McNeil, Valparaiso, 
Color and Green, p. 213 

Wilson, Edward A., The Propellor, p. 97 

Woeltz, Julius, Slum Clearance, p. 111 

Wood, Grant, Daughters of Revolution, p. 258; Fountain 
of the Observatory, Paris, 1920, p. 268; Woman With 
Plants, p. 118 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Fallingwater (photo), p. 166 

Zerbe, Karl, The Storm, p. 149 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Abbey of St. Denis, The, Vol. I (Sumner McKnight Crosby), 
Florence S. Berryman, p. 271 

Edward B. Greene Collection of Engraved Portraits and 
Portrait Drawings at Yale University, The (Alice Wolf), 
Florence S. Berryman, p. 229 

European Drawings from the Collection of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: 1. Italian Drawings, Florence S, Berry- 


Crepuscle in Flesh- 


man, p. 229 
Film Sense, The (Sergei Eisenstein), Florence S. Berryman, 
p. 271 


Five Hundred Years of Art and Illustration (Howard Simon), 
Florence S. Berryman, p. 307 
Mill and Mansion (John Coolidge), 
p. 229 

Paintings of Rembrandt, The (A. Bredius), Florence S-. 
Berryman, p. 307 

Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, The (William Gaunt), Florence S. 
Berryman, p. 271 

Silk-Screen Color Printing (Harry Sternberg), Florence S. 
Berryman, p. 229 3 


Frederick Gutheim, 
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AKE USE OF YOUR AFA SERVICES 
NEW CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


o. 41. LANDSCAPES AND ETCHINGS OF MEN OF LETTERS, by Theodore Brenson 


A selection from a large exhibit in New York, showing portraits of Jean Cocteau, Robert Frost, 
Mark Van Doren, Andre Maurois, Archibald Macleish and other well-known men; with group of 
landscapes. Approximately 30 works (descriptive notes for each item.) 
Fee, 3 weeks: $15 
: AFA CHAPTER FEE: $12 
No. 42. MEXICAN COSTUME STUDIES, by Carlos Merida 


25 water colors showing Mexican Costumes—‘the most subtle of all forms of folk art’—by the 
Guatemalan painter, Carlos Merida. (Framed under glass.) 
Fee to be determined 


No. 43. LATIN AMERICAN NATIVE TYPES, by Nils Dardel 


30 large water colors by this noted Swedish painter, representing native types of Mexico, Ecuador, 

Peru and Guatemala. These pictures were shown in the Swedish Pavilion at the New York World’s 
Fair. (Framed.) 

App. Fee, 3 weeks: $25 

AFA CHAPTER FEE: $20 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS FREE AS AFA CHAPTER PRIVILEGE 


123. PHOTOGRAPHS OF CARL MILLES’ SCULPTURE by Jean Jackson. Famous works 
such as the Head of Orpheus, Man and Nature Group, Rockefeller Center; Europa, The Astronomer, 
and other sculpture owned by American museums. 16 mounts, 20” x 25”. 


124. “CHINA”—Photographs by Fritz Henle. A small exhibit similar in size to one of 
Contemporary Mexico, showing photographs by the same artist, who is well known for his work 
in Lire, THE NaTIoNAL GeocraPHic, etc. The photographs depict scenes and details of Peking 
and other Chinese cities with many native types. Approximately 30 mounts, 16” x 20”. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, Volume XXXV 


The only book of its kind in America. Its 754 pages contain a complete directory of art museums, 
schools, and associations in North, Central, and South America; an index of exhibitions available 
for circulation; a listing of fellowships and scholarships; an index of art publications; a geograph- 
ical directory of murals and sculptures commissioned under the Section of Fine Arts; a summary 
of paintings and prints sold at auction with prices; and a summary of three years of Art in America 
by Florence S. Berryman. Completely indexed. 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART, Volume III 


Names, biographies, and location of the works of 10,095 American painters, sculptors, illustrators, 
cartoonists, graphic artists, and craftsmen. With geographical index. 


Each book: List price, $8.00 $6.00 to AFA Members $7.00 to Libraries 


Address communications to 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


HERE 


ttention, Artists! 


NATIONAL 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION: MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIA- 


TION x, 
Feb. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss. Open to living 
American artists. Media: oil. Jury. $50 Defense Bond 


prize. Entry cards and work due Jan, 20. Mrs. John Kirk. 
Sec.. 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson. 

FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: ASSOCIATION 

OF HONOLULU ARTISTS 


March 1-15. Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Open to American artists. Media: oil, water colors and 
sculpture. Jury. Works due Feb. 20. Association of Hono- 
lulu Artists. 


2ND ANNUAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION: MIS- 

SISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION 

April. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson, Miss. 
American artists. Media: water colors (framed or matted). 


Open to living 


Jury. Prize of $50 Defense Bond. Entry cards and work 
due March 20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec., 927 N. Jefferson St., 
Jackson. 


60TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PORTLAND 

SOCIETY OF ART 

Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1943. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art 
Museum, Portland, Me. Open to living American artists. 
Media: oil, water color, pastel. Entry cards due Feb. 6. 


Works due Feb. 13. Entry fee $1.00. Limit 3 works for 
each entry. Bernice Breck, Secretary. 


51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
April 5-24, 1943. American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57th 
St., New York City. Open to Ass’n. Members only. 


Media: oil, water color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,500. Work due March 29. Josephine 
Droege, Exec. Sec’y., Nat’l. Ass’n. of Women Artists, 42 
Wistogtn ste, Nox. C. 


PRINT AND DRAWING ANNUAL OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


March 9-Apr. 4, 1943. San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
Francisco, Calif. Open to American artists or artists 
living in U. S. Media: all prints and drawing. Jury. 


Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 25. Works 


Registrar, San Francisco Museum of Art. 


3RD AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL: ALBANY IN- 

STITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 

Feb. 4-28, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, Albany, 
N. Y. Open to American Artists. Media: All drawings. 
Jury. Works due Jan. 23. John D. Hatch, Jr., Dir. 


NATIONAL ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SWEDISH- 

AMERICAN ART: SWEDISH-AMERICAN ART AS- 

SOCIATION 

Jan. 30-Feb. 20, 1943. Club Mandell 
Brothers, Chicago, Ill. Open to all living Swedish-Amer- 
ican artists and artists of Swedish descent. Jury. Pur- 
chase prize. Entry cards due Jan. 16. Mae S. Larsen, 
4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


76TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 

WATER-COLOR SOCIETY 

March 24-April 14, 1943. National Academy Galleries, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: 
pastel. Jury. Cash prizes and medal. Entry cards and 
work due March 15, Harry De Maine, Secretary, Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


22ND ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WATER COLORS: THE ART INSTITUTE OF 

CHICAGO 

May 13-Aug. 22, 1943. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. Open to all artists. Media: water color, pastel, draw- 
ing and monotype. Jury. Three prizes totaling $1,100. 
Entry cards due March 22, Works due March 29-April 8. 
Frederick A. Sweet, Assistant Curator of Painting and 
Sculpture. 


14TH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 

WEST PRINTMAKERS 

March, 1943. Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington. 
Open to all artists. Media: all wood and metal including 
silk screen and monotype. Jury, Purchases prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15. Works due Feb. 18, Mrs. Wm. S. 
Gamble, Secretary, 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


PROFESSIONAL EXHIBITION: WHISTLER’S BIRTH- 

PLACE, LOWELL, MASS. 

Open to all professional artists for exhibition during the 
year. Media: all. Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 
per picture and expenses, John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


due Feb. 29. 


Woman’s Bureau, 


water color and 


IS YOUR 
FORTHCOMING SHOWINGS DURING THE 1942-43 SEASOI 


INVITATION 


REGIONAL 
EAST 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND 

VALLEY ARTISTS: WASHINGTON COUNTY MU- 

SEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Feb., 1943. 
Hagerstown, 
north, Harrisburg, 


Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Md. Open to residents in tract bounded by: 

Pa.; south, Winchester, Va.; east, 
Frederick, Md.; west, Cumberland, Md. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Works due Jan. 1-15, Dr. John Richard Craft, 
Director, Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC EXHIBITION: MINT MUSEUM 

OF ART, CHARLOTTE 

May, 1943. Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. Open to 
all artists in section of Middle Atlantic states. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture and prints. Entry cards and 
work due April 27. Dayrell Kerthener, 208 Cherokee Road, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
52ND ANNUAL: SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 
ARTISTS 


Jan. 15-Feb. 14, 1943. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Open to members or residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and Maryland. Media: oil, 
and sculpture. Jury. Medal and probably cash prizes. 
Garnett W. Jex, Secretary, 6010 20th St., N., Arlington, 
Va. 


5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW: THE PARKERS- 

BURG FINE ARTS CENTER 

April, 1943. The Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Open to residents and former residents of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Media: 
Oil and water color. Jury. Entry cards due March. Miss 
Catherine Graham, 1027 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION: 

CITY ART INSTITUTE 

March, 1943. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. Open to residents of mid-western states, 
Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due early February. Keith 
Martin, 4415 Warwick Blvyd., Kansas City, Mo. 


13TH ANNUAL: SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 

April, 1943. Springfield Art Museum, City Hall, Springfield, 
Mo. Open to residents of Missouri and neighboring 
states. Media: oil, water color, pastel and prints. Jury. 
Deborah D. Weisel, General Secretary, Kingobarde Apts., 
Springfield, Mo. 


KANSAS 


STATE 
EAST 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION: HARTFORD 

SOCIETY OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

Jan. 30-Feb. 22. Morgan Memorial, Hartford, Conn. Open to 
women artists residing within radius of 25 miles of Hart- 
ford. Media: oil, water color, pastel, sculpture and black 
and white. Jury, Prizes of $35. Entry cards and work due 
Jan. 23. Miss Muriel Alvord, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SPRINGFIELD ART 


LEAGUE: MASSACHUSETTS 

Feb. 7-28. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. Media: oil, 
water color and sculpture. Prizes totaling $285. Entry 
cards and work due Jan. 28. Helen Knox, Sec., 129 


Sumner Ave. 


7TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BROOKLYN 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


Jan, 22- . Brooklyn Museum, New York City. Media: oil, 
water color, sculpture, black and white. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $260 in Defense Bonds and Stamps. Work due 
Jan. 7-8. John I. H. Baur, Brooklyn Museum, Open to 


artists living or teaching in Brooklyn. 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ARTISTS OF UPPER 

HUDSON: ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 

ART 

Apr. 28-May 30, 1943. Albany Inst. of History & Art, 
Albany, N. Y. Open to artists residing within 100 miles of 
Albany. Media: oil, water color, pastel and sculpture. 
Jury. Entry cards and works due Apr..17, John D. Hatch, 
Jr., Dir. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF WEST- 

ERN NEW YORK: ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 

Spring, 1943. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. Open to 
resident artists of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 


Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe (exclusive of Roches- 


TO EXHIBI 


STATE 
EAST (Continued) 


ter), Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Steuben, Wayne, Wyom- 
ing and Yates Counties. Media: oil, water color, drawi 
pastel, print and sculpture. Jury. Three prizes total 
$125. Director, Albright Art Gallery. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION OF THE SPRING. 

FIELD ART LEAGUE 

Feb. 7-28, 1943. Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Spring 
field, Mass. Open to members and non-members. Media: 
all. Jury. Cash prizes totaling $180. Entry cards due Jan. 
26. Work due Jan. 28. Helen Knox, 129 Sumner Aveu 
Springfield, Mass, 


33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION: 

ISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

Feb. 11-March 11, 1943. Carnegie Galleries, Pittsburgh, a 
Open to members only; residents of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania eligible for membership. Media: oil, water color, 
prints, sculpture and crafts. Jury. Cash prizes totalin » 
$1,200. Work due Jan, 18-20, 1943. Earl Crawford, ee 


ASSOCIATED ART. 


retary, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 222 Craft Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6TH ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF CENTRAL NEW YORK: 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE Be 
Jan. 31-March 2, 1943. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica, N. Y. Open to residents of Central New York. 
Media: all. Entry cards and work due Jan. 18. H. J. 
Derbyshire, 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. * 


11TH ANNUAL MARYLAND ARTISTS EXHIBITION. 

March 12-April 11, 1943. Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti- 
more, Md. Open to artists born in, or residents of, M - 
land. Media: all. Jury. Entry cards and work due Feb 
19-24, Registrar, Baltimore Museum of Art. 


EXHIBITION OF WORK OF NANTUCKET AR 
ISTS: EASY STREET GALLERY, NANTUCKET © 
August, 1943. Easy Street Gallery, Nantucket, Mass. Media 
oil, water color, sculpture, black and white and miniatures. 
Mrs. Herbert R. Crane, Manager. 


21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION: NORTH SHORE ART. 

ASSOCIATION, GLOUCESTER ; 

June, 1943. North Shore Art Association Galleries, ca 
cester, Mass. Open to members. Media: all. Jury. Cash 
prizes’ totaling $125. Mrs. John’ E. Holmes, North Shore 
Art Association. P 


MID-WEST ‘ 


1ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL ILLINOIS: 
ARTISTS: ART ASSOCIATIONS OF BLOOMINGTON, 
DECATUR, SPRINGFIELD AND CHAMPAIGN-UR- 
BANNA 
Feb. 21-March 14. Decatur Art Institute, Decatur, Illinois. 
Exhibit will tour. Open to artists of Central Illinois. Ex= 
hibit to provide opportunity for showing of 
artists’ works that are omitted from group shows in St. 
virtue of geographic location. 
drawing3. Prizes 
Entry cards due Jan. 22. Work due 
Decatur Art Institute. 


SOCIETY OF 


designed 
Louis and Chicago by 
Media: oil, water 
totaling $175. Jury. 
Feb. 5. Louise Chodat, See., 


CHICAGO DESIGN IN PRINTING: 

TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS : 

May 6-29. Art Center of Chicago, 32 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. Media: all classifications of printing done 
during 1942 in Chicago and yicinity. Jury. Certificate 
awards for each classification. Edward F., Sullivan, 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. , 


SOUTH 


3 COUNTY SHOW: ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION 

Feb. 1-15, 1943. High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Ga. Open 
to resident artists of Fulton, DeKalb and Cobb Counties. 
Media: oil, water color and graphic art. Jury. J. D. Skid- 
more, Dir. 


color, prints and 


ed 


WEST 


STATE-WIDE ANNUAL ART EXHIBIT: 

CRUZ ART LEAGUE 

Jan. 31-Feb. 14, 1943. Civic Auditorium, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Open to residents of California. Media: oil, water col 
and pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
Jan. 23. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ‘*B’’ Pilkington Ave 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


SANTA 


